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BLOSSOM-TIME ON THE RANCH 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN FEBRUARY BY W. F. RITTLER 
WHEN THE SNOWS LIE DEEP IN THE SIERRAS AND IN THE DARK CANYONS OF EASTERN CITIES, THE GRASS IS GREEN IN 
CALIFORNIA’S BROAD VALLEYS, GRAIN IS KNEE HIGH AND THE WARM DROPS OF THE FEBRUARY SHOWERS CAUSE THE 
ALMOND TO BURST INTO BLOOM 





JUNE SONGS IN THE SIERRA 


THE SIERRA NEVADA FORMS THE EASTERN WALL OF THE WIDE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. ON ITS COLD CROWN LIES A RIM OF 

GLACIERS. FORESTS OF SUGAR PINE AND SILVER FIR COVER ITS SLOPES, FEEDING THE LUMBER MAN AND THE MILLS OF GRAND 

RAPIDS. THE GIGANTIC SEQUOIA RISES ABOVE THE PIN AND THE Y MITE, DRAWING UPWARD AN YDI STREAM OF 
WORSHIPERS FROM ALL THE WORLD, SENDS DOWN A SINGING STREAM OF WATER TO FEED THE DITCHES FAR BELOW 





AUGUST IDYL IN THE. SAN JOAQU 
THESE COWS ARE GLACIER FED. THE SNOW WATER OF A HUNDRED STREAMS, SPREAD OVER GREEN ALFALFA FIELDS 
NOURISHES THEM. IN THE CORN BELT OF THE MIDDLE WEST, SIXTY ACRES CANNOT SUSTAIN TWENTY COWS. IN THE 
VALLEY OF T AN JOAQUIN, ONE ACRE TO THE COW IS THE RULE AMONG GOOD FARMERS, THANKS TO THE ALFALFA 
WHICH KEEPS ON GROWING UNTIL THANKSGIVING, AND THE DAIRY OWNER IS A KING AMONG MEN 





4 DAUGHTER OF THE VI 


THE VALLEY OF THE SAN JOAQUIN IS THE HEART OF (¢ ALIFORNIA’S GRAP INDUSTRY. TH MASSED CLUSTERS HE 
EXPLAIN WHY TEN THOUSAND HOMES GREW OUT OF HE VINEYARDS OF A SINGLE SECTION. THERE IS ALSO EVID 
HERE TO SHOW WHY THE AUTOMOBILE IS A STAPLE ARTICLE OF TRADE IN THIS VALLEY OF MAGNIFICENT DISTANCES 














THE SAN JOAQUIN 


The Story of — and Goliath in one of the Vast Twin 


Valleys in the Heart of California. 


How Ditch and 


Pump Are Making New an Old Alluvial Plain 
Where Five Millions of Untilled Acres 
Still Await Their Influence 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 
Author of “The Land of Before-and-After” 


LL over the district men grumbled, 
muttered maledictions. They 
cursed the day when they had 
given up a meager certainty to 
strive for a greater reward in a 

new country, cursed the man who had in- 
duced them to take the step. Is there, in 
all this wide, bountiful country, one single 
spot which did not exact its measure of 
bitter disappointment from the pioneers, 
which yielded its wealth without hard 
labor and hopes postponed? 

The responsible party heard the rum- 
blings and grumblings among the settlers. 
He had been waiting for the outburst. He 
knew it was coming. 

“They even threatened to hang me” re- 
lated the black-bearded, broad-shouldered 
colonizer. ‘I thought it advisable to go 
away for a few months. There is a period 
in the life of every colony—lI’ve planted 
many of them—when the prospects are of 
a darker blue than those mountains at even- 
tide. The first enthusiasm has passed 
away. The new work becomes a drudgery, 
the hand-to-mouth existence in the un- 
finished temporary houses a sore trial. 
Usually this period comes when the settlers 
produce more than can be consumed locally 
yet not enough to attract buyers and send 
out shipments in carload lots. Then the 
worst is over. It’s the first breathing spell, 
the beginning of the growing pains, and the 
growling starts.” 

Only the factory workers did not grumble. 

Among the very first consignments of 
raw material from the East they had 


been sent into the Turlock district, sixty- 
eight of them. They brought an average 
capital of less than five hundred dollars from 
the Ohio town and, though they knew not a 
melon vine from an alfalfa stalk, though 
the problem of the proper connection be- 
tween the business end of a mule and the 
disc harrow perplexed them, they settled 
down hopefully to the task of carving 
twenty- and forty-acre farms out of the 
newly irrigated land sold them—on time— 
for twenty-eight dollars an acre. The 
carving had to be done practically with bare 
hands, but they did not flinch. They built 
themselves rough cheap California houses, 
families lived in a single room, everybody 
lent a hand in leveling, checking and ditch- 
ing the land, in planting the first quick 
crops of beans, potatoes and melons. On 
the land of neighbors starting with more 
money the breadwinner learned farming 
while earning a day’s wages. Where he had 
toiled ten hours in the factory he spent 
fourteen hours in the fields now. And the 
peaceful Sunday morning smoke became a 
roseate memory. 

But these poorest among the settlers did 
not join in the growling chorus. For the 
first time in their lives they felt solid 
ground—their own—beneath their feet. 
They knew that every furrow, every hour’s 
work was adding to the value of their land, 
adding a stone to the foundation of an in- 
dependent competence. 

This is not ancient history. The grum- 
bling filled the air of the Turlock district 
but eight years ago. The first settlers, those 
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Ohio workers among them, came in 1902. 
Today not a single growl is to be heard in 
the district. From seventy thousand irri- 
gated acres it shipped two thousand car- 
loads of high-priced products, fruits fresh 
and dried, melons, sweet potatoes, almonds, 
alfalfa hay, figs and olives, not counting 
the daily consignment of dairy products. 
It cost two millions to instal the irrigation 
system of the district. In one year less than 
half of the area under the ditch yielded 
wealth exceeding four millions in value, 
with a hundred thousand acres still waiting 
for the settler. That colonizer is an hon- 
ored member of the community. Few of 
the impecunious families he imported by 
the carload are worth less than ten thousand 
dollars in property, improvements and cash, 
and the land they obtained at thirty to fifty 
dollars an acre cannot be bought from them 
for five times the amount. They don’t want 
to sell their farms. 

We have been speaking of the Turlock 
district as a new country. It isn’t. It was 
settled, producing heavy crops while the 
Sioux were still roaming over the Dakotas, 
when Iowa was still a frontier state. It 
has been traversed by a transcontinental 
railroad for forty years. Before the rails 
came, cattle grazed over the immense plain, 
gray, woolly flocks cropped very slowly over 
the yellowing hills. And before the pastoral 
era Bret Harte’s people followed the Tuol- 
umne river out of the vast plain into the 
golden Sierra. The steel rail brought the 
grain barons, men who farmed ten sections 
at a time, who reaped thirty and forty 
bushels per acre on fields a mile square— 
when the rains were ample. Was not San 
Joaquin, the county just to the north of the 
Turlock-Modesto district, the banner wheat 
county of the United States—except one, 
as late as 1900? 

Turlock, the town, was humming in 
those days. It had a population of five 
hundred souls and sixteen saloon-keepers. 
The gambler, cards and wheat, walked its 
streets unashamed. It exported wheat, 
cattle, wool. It imported everything else, 
including the supply of “hands”’ periodic- 
ally needed on the big ranches. Lean of 





pocket they came, carrying rolls of bedding, 
and lean of pocket they were spouted forth 
again after the harvest, leaving behind 
them empty bottles and jingling tills. 

The wheat vein pinched out. Year after 
year a diminishing stream of grain trickled 
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out of the thresher. Dry seasons, low prices 
came, aiding the outraged soil in its revenge. 
Turlock subsided. Population shrank. 
Stores were boarded up, fires became fre- 
quent, the roof of the deserted hotel caved 
in, chimneys crumbled, fell, trains barely 
whistled as they whirled past. In 1902 
when the water came, the toothless town 
had but fifty inhabitants, and one store 
was sufficient to supply their wants. 

“WATER, WEALTH, CONTENT- 
MENT, HEALTH,” so reads the inscrip- 
tion which Modesto, in three-foot electric 
letters, has written on its arch of welcome. 
You shrug your shoulders: “Same old line 
of irrigation talk!”” Do I hear you mutter 
these words? Come along. Keeping in 
mind the ten-year-old picture of Turlock, 
Modesto’s partner in the head-works of the 
irrigation system, let us hurry over and see 
how the town looks today. Asphalt streets, 
miles of them. Brick blocks, all brand new, 
more than a mile of them. Electric lights, 
municipal water, telephones, warehouses, a 
hundred stores, big and little. Three 
banks, with more than two millions in real 
money on deposit. No sagging roofs, 
crumbling chimneys. Instead, hotels two 
and three stories high. No whittling loaf- 
ers, only busy drummers. Neat bungalows 
by the hundred. Not one saloon, but nine 
churches. Instead of fifty, the population 
of the rejuvenated town exceeds twenty-five 
hundred. 

Could talk build those brick blocks, 
homes, churches, fill the banks’ vaults? 

The ditch did it. Not of itself. Asser- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding, there 
is no magic power in irrigation water. 
Without the hard labor of colonizer and 
settler, without sweating brows, aching 
backs and calloused hands the ditch would 
have been worthless. But the ditch did 
what the twelve-mule gang-plow and the 
branding-iron failed to accomplish: it cut 
the big grain fields into small farms in- 
tensively cultivated, placed the soil indus- 
tries upon a stable, permanent foundation, 
and upon this foundation reared prosperous 
communities differing radically in physical, 
moral and economic make-up from the 
towns of the vanishing epoch. 

The Modesto-Turlock district lies in the 
valley of the San Joaquin. “Valley” is a 
misnomer. Might as well speak of Lake 
Michigan as a slough. The San Joaquin is 
a plain; tremendous, illimitable. Upon its 















































level reaches New 


Jersey would be lost, 
Connecticut could be tucked away in the 
corners not covered by the mosquito state. 
North and south it extends for two hundred 
and fifty miles, farther than from Chicago 


to St. Louis. From the rampart of the 
Coast Range on the west to the wall of the 
Sierra Nevada in the east the deep sediment 
stretches for forty and fifty miles. To the 
south, forming a gigantic amphitheater, 
the ranges meet, close up. The Golden 
Gate is the only natural entrance to the 
plain from the sea, an entrance—or exit— 








In the Tulare citrus district, where a hundred pounds 
of lean meat per acre was a big crop in the olden 
days, eight tons of oranges is the average now 


shared by the San Joaquin river with the 
Sacramento that comes from the twin 
valley to the north. 

Lured by the belly-high grass, by the 
magic carpet of wild flowers appearing 
miraculously after the winter rains, men 
drove cattle, ever more cattle upon this 
blooming plain before the railroad was 
built. Came a winter when the sky re- 
mained hard, when dust-storms, dry as a 
steer’s bleaching bones, swirled over the 
sandy reaches. A shower now and then 
started the grass, but the faint tinge of green 
vanished again from the tawny plain. A 
yellow summer fo!lowed a yellow spring. 
A hundred thousand head of stock starved 
on the overcrowded ranges. 

With the railroad came the homesteader, 
tossed up a dollar—‘ Heads it rains; tails 
I lose’—and clucked to the plow mules. 
Tails often turned up, especially in the 
plain’s southern part, and the homesteader, 
discouraged, sold out for a song to the 
cattleman. Thus the big ranches grew up, 
tracts ranging from ten thousand to half a 
million acres and more, holdings that re- 
mained intact even after the wheat era had 
passed. But the same cause that gave them 
birth—insufficient rainfall—also created the 
David who was to dissect the giants. 
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When the plans and specifications for 
the San Joaquin valley were prepared, the 
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The Kern river oil field and a Midway gusher. The 
petroleum of the San Joaquin valley, greatest of all 
oil districts in the world, is the most important 
source of fuel west of the Mississippi 


great Builder apparently intended to design 
an ideal irrigation country. He provided 
deep level soil, tilted it ever so slightly 
toward the center of the plain that the 
water might be spread easily, ordered the 
blizzard to stay away and told the sun to 
work overtime. And from the glaciers, the 
snow-fields and the forests of the Sierra 
He conducted turbulent, noisy waters to 
the edge of the plain, broad perennial 
streams whose flow could be diverted at a 
minimum of expense and labor. So unmis- 
takable was the beneficent intent of the 
Maker that the first settlers sixty years ago 
began building ditches. They have been 
at it ever since. The San Joaquin river and 
the Kern, the Kings, Kaweah and the Tule, 
the Merced, the Stanislaus, the Mokelumne, 
the Tuolumne and the Calaveras, all the 
streams of golden memory and a score of 
minor ones were trapped, tamed and chained 
to the plow while the wheat princes and the 
cattle barons smiled indulgently. 

Of the effect produced by the spreading 
of these waters Turlock is but one example 
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A ranch-house and its by- 
products in the San Joaquin 
valley. There is room—and 
water—for a hundred 
thousand mor 


out of a_ hundred. 
Twenty-five years ago 
Fresno was a border 
hamlet in the sheep 
country. Its moral 
code was of frontier 
make. While the or- 
chestra played the 
prelude at the opera 
house one gala night, a member of the 
town’s elite arose, calmly produced 
a six-shooter, took careful aim and 
opened fire upon an eminent lawyer 
who promptly returned the compli- 
ments. Subsequently an editor, having com- 
mented unkindly upon the exchange of leaden 
arguments, carried a sawed-off shotgun in- 
stead of a cane fora year. Today Fresno’s 
sixty thousand ears hear the boom of the 
six-shooter only at the Wild West show, 
imported from Oklahoma, and_ gaping 
crowds follow the moving-picture cow-boy 
to his boarding-house lair. Like Bakers- 
field at the southern end and Stockton and 

































Lodi at the northern gate, Fresno more than 
doubled its population in the past decade, 
an example cheerfully imitated by Visalia, 
Modesto, Hanford, Merced, Tulare, Madera 
and the ever-growing host of smaller towns. 
With this rapid growth in population and 
wealth came a radical change in the charac- 
ter of the communities. Scores of them 
invited the saloon to take French leave, 
urged the good road, the church and the 
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school to flourish, voted public improve- 
ment bonds without regard for the outraged 
purse of the cattle baron or wheat princeling. 

At the root of these old communities’ 
new physical and spiritual development was 
the forty-acre farm. If, dubious reader in a 
land where thousands of rural churches are 
decaying, this assertion seems highly sea- 
soned, join us on a March tour down the 
San Joaquin in this blessed season of burst- 
ing buds when the almond begins to bloom 
and the odor of honeymoon blossoms is in 
the air, when the first stalk of asparagus 
peeps lusciously at the laughing sky, and the 
wine-colored peach twigs are busily sewing 
at their pink robe of state. Take along an 
illustrated encyclopedia of agriculture. It 
will be needed, for within the walls of the 
San Joaquin thrives every known plant of 
the temperate and subtropical zone, from 
the shrub which, powdered, relieves the dog 
of fleas to the hemp for the hangman’s noose. 

Be game. Forget the steps and climb to 
the courthouse tower of Stockton before 
the start. Nowhere else will you see more 
potatoes, more beans, more barley, more 
asparagus and onions growing upon an area 
of equal size in all the world. Whiz over 
the smooth roads—San Joaquin county 
built them at a cost of two millions four 
years ago and would not part with them now 
for twice that sum—to Lodi where the 
Flaming Tokay grape is at home. Note the 
peaches, the almonds and the apricots; con- 
template a climate that produces the cherry, 
the plum, the prune and the pear with 
joyous prodigality. Cast a look into the 
rock cellars of the wineries stained a bloody 
red by the juice of the grapes. The can- 
neries are silent now, but yonder big 
dairy barn behind the long green of the 
alfalfa strips is running every day in the 
year. Hurry, for the road is long and there 
is much to see, so much that a visit to the 
treasure islands behind the mighty levees 
of the delta country must be postponed for 
another day. 

Steer south by east, through the oak- 
studded plain along the Sierra’s foot. Speed 
up the car. The grain fields are wide, the 
houses few, and the meadow-larks are 
warbling in ecstasy. As yet this region has 
felt the quickening touch of the ditch only 
here and there, but the water for two 
hundred square miles in San Joaquin and 
Stanislaus counties is on the way. Faster! 
Vineyards and orchards, trim rows of vege- 
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tables, neatly fenced miniature farms alter- 
nate with vast ranches of short-stemmed, 
heavy-eared barley just beginning to head. 
Lay your course by the white chain of the 
Sierra, across the rivers that come from the 
snows, past the dairies of Modesto, over the 
broad ditches of Turlock into Merced, gate- 
way to the Yosemite, home of the sweet 
potato, the melon and the sugary fig where 
the bankers will tell you wondrous tales of 
big yields on sraall farms. 

More vineyards, more orchards, more 
alfalfa. Even though it rained but yester- 
day, the roads are firm, men are working 
in the fields, for in this sandy loam the sur- 
face dries out rapidly. On through Madera 
—well may you shake your head at the 
vast extent of the land still untilled—to 
the birthplace of the American raisin, to the 
land of port wine, sherry and mild muscatel 
where the orange and the fig, the olive and 
the pomegranate, thick whipping cream 
and the brandy to flavor it grow on the 
same forty-acre farm. As in Stockton, 
mount the tower of Fresno’s courthouse or, 
if you prefer, climb to the roof of the new 
seven-story hotel. Vineyards and orchards, 
orchards and vineyards as far as the eye can 
see, laid out in checker-board fashion, with 
rows of tall fan palms, of wide-spreading 
figs and silvery olives to mark the bounda- 
ries of the holdings. The Kearny boulevard, 
Fresno’s pride, stretches its fifteen miles of 
feathery palms and brilliant oleanders as 
far as Kerman, whose seven colonies are 
farming, under the ditch, what was a lonely 
sheep ranch five years ago. Beneath your 
feet lies the exact center of California, the 
center of the American raisin and sweet-wine 
business, an industry which in fifteen years 
elbowed Spain out of first place among the 
raisin producers of the world, which made 
raisin bread a staple commodity and caused 
ten thousand homes to grow out of the 
sandy plain. 

Swing the prow south again, through 
village after village, each one with its vine 
and fig tree. The grain fields are growing 
in size and number. Beyond them lie vast 
barren stretches, spots of ominous white 
gleaming here and there in the young grass. 
This is the trough of the valley, still waiting 
for reclamation. At Goshen Junction head 
to the west into Hanford and the alfalfa 
country for a glimpse of Tulare lake where 
slow-winged cranes, dangly-legged herons, 
Canada geese and wiid ducks by the million 
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Picking raisin grapes. In twenty-five years the 
San Joaquin valley has relegated Spain, the 
world’s leader for centuries, to second 
place among the producers of raisins 


are laying on fat for the long journey to 
the Arctic. Turn back now, away from 
the faint outline of the Coast Range 
and steer for the white Kaweah peaks 
rising jagged above the plain’simpal- W 
pable haze. Visalia’s “cop” indul- 
gently closes the other eye, the 
smooth purr of. the gears on the 
asphalt streets is music to the 
motor ear, and themocker inthe | 
fig tree bursts into jubilant song ~ 
at the lordly rooster’s grotesque 
flight. Prunes, peaches and apri- 
cots; sugar-beets, almonds and 
alfalfa; bees working busily on the early 
blossoms. Verily, this is the country where 
milk and honey flow. Great oaks appear, 
change the plain into an English park, 
announce the car’s approach to the outposts 
of the Sierra Nevada. 

See that narrow ribbon of dark deep green 
draped along the scalloped edge of the plain 
where the foot-hills, emerald green now, 
tawny yellow in summer, rise abruptly from 
the valley’s floor? That is the San Joaquin’s 
citrus region where the orange groves nestle 
in the warm coves of the Sierra’s protecting 
spurs. Exeter is filled with the odor of the 
waxy blossoms, Lindsay and Porterville 
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are heavy 
with the 
sweet per- 
fume. It is 
winter’s 
bridal bower. Turn the corners with dis- 
cretion and on four wheels, for motor traffic 
is heavy among these groves. 

Now for the final dash. It is a hundred 
miles to the delta of the Kern river, most 
southern of the Sierra Nevada’s golden 
streams, and in between lies the open 
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The metamorphosis of plain water: at the top the ditch in the making; in the center the water on its 
way, and at the bottom, the final stage. The transmutation of water and soil into the peaches 
which, fresh, in glass, in tin or dried, find their way from the San Joaquin to the antipodes 
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ditchless plain where widely scattered 
colonies are just beginning to dispute the 
lordship of the steer and lamb. Unleash 
the power of the forty horses beneath the 
hood, drive like Jehu until the forest of 
gaunt, black skeleton towers on the banks 
of the Kern comes into sight. This is the 
first appearance of the oil derrick. So vast 
is the extent of the San Joaquin that, 
though it contains the greatest petroleum 
fields in all the world, the traveler may 
zigzag through the valley for many days 
without once seeing the hallmark of the 
industry that is moving the trains, motor- 
cars and steamers from Alaska to Patagonia. 

Bakersfield, guardian of the Tehachapi’s 
pass, is the end of the pilgrimage. Its new 
courthouse, convincing evidence of material 
and spiritual progress, offers a view of a 
quarter-million irrigated acres, of a solid 
block of alfalfa covering forty square miles 
and fattening twenty-five thousand steers a 
year, but in the gigantic mountain-rimmed 
amphitheater this irrigated patch shrinks 
to insignificant proportions. That is the 
outstanding feature of the San Joaquin, the 
dwindling of its astonishingly productive 
irrigated territory compared with the vast 
areas still awaiting the advent of water. 

On the valley’s floor lie seven million 
level acres. Of these, about a million and 
a quarter, more land than has been irri- 
gated by the Reclamation Service at an 
expenditure of fifty million dollars, are under 
the ditch, the largest irrigated area of any 
single district in the United States. These 
acres absorb every drop of the streams’ 
summer flow and need more. They sup- 
port ninety per cent of the valley’s 300,000 
inhabitants. And for every irrigated acre 
there are five stone-dry except during the 
scant rains. True, enough water goes down 
the rivers in the spring floods to cover every 
square foot, but these floods are of no 
benefit unless stored behind massive dams 
in the high mountains, a task too large for 
private enterprise. And the ponderous 
wheels of governmental machinery are so 
utterly lacking in speed! Is, then, the rec- 
lamation of these seven thousand semi-arid 
square miles to be indefinitely postponed? 
Shall this valley, fertile as the plains of 
the Po, continue to be one-fifth free and 
four-fifths slave to the erratic cloud? 

NO, said the Pump. 

We have seen the effect of ditch water 
upon communities old and new. For an 
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example of the pump’s best work, return to 
the citrus ribbon. 

Around Porterville and Lindsay a hun- 
dred unwatered sections skirting the base 
of the foot-hills were to be had twenty years 
ago for eight dollars an acre. If the winter 
was dry, they were cheaper. Irrigation 
water was scarce, until someone decided to 
go down instead of up for it. He bored a 
deep well, installed a pumping plant and 
lived happily ever after. 

Other wells followed. All struck water 
at varying depths. In 1892 two thousand 
acres of oranges were planted as an experi- 
ment. Would J. Frost spare the little 
trees? And if they were spared, would the 
crop sell for genuine money or red ink? 
The owners held their breath and waited. 

It is a law of physics that cold air, being 
heavy, sinks to the bottom—if there is one. 
Frost visited the valley nearly every year 
but, obeying the law of gravity, slid off the 
raised edge into the trough. Furthermore, 
though the foliage was frequently nipped, 
the fruit, ripening in November, always es- 
caped, having been consumed before the 
mercury began to shrink. 

They waited ten years to discover these 
facts. During the interim few new plant- 
ings were made. Everybody sat tight and 
waited. Waited so long that one absentee 
owner lost patience, turned a young seven- 
teen-acre grove over to the laborer taking 
care of it, the purchase price to be paid out 
of the crops. That laborer is a bank director 
today, thanks to the grove, and rated at a 
quarter-million. In/all those ten long years 
two sections just out of Lindsay were on 
the market at a hundred dollars an acre. 
Finally the owner cut the price in half to 
make a sale. Barely had he signed the deed 
when the storm broke. Citrus growers of 
the state’s southern part, smelling profits in 
the San Joaquin’s early oranges and cheap 
lands, came in droves, bought, bored, 
pumped and planted at a rate that made the 
old wheat farmers shudder with apprehen- 
sion. He who had sold two sections at 
fifty an acre, recently paid twelve times 
that amount for the same land. It was 
needed for bungalow sites. Four thousand 
cars of citrus fruits were shipped out of the 
San Joaquin’s orange ribbon a year ago, 
an electric road was built into the groves, 
prohibition won out and land values 
jumped, thanks to the beneficent influence 
of the pump. 
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“The day of ten-dollar land has gone 
from the valley” declared a speaker at the 
annual banquet of the Kern County Board 
of Trade. Right after him arose a rotund 
banker. ‘“That’s right,’’ he assented with 
a grin, “but most of you fellows prophesied 
that we’d dry up and blow away, that we’d 
lose our shirts and get sunburned on the 
small of the back when we went out on 
some of that ten-dollar land at Delano four 
years ago. I want you to send your ditch 
farmers out there to learn how to raise ten 
tons of alfalfa to the acre. We do it every 
year. And, by the way, that little bank of 
ours has four hundred thousand dollars on 
deposits. You are right, though. The day 
of ten-dollar land has gone where the grass- 
hoppers went to.” 

The pump did it. Everywhere in the San 
Joaquin, in the hotels, on street corners, 
in stores, in the day coach and the Pullman 
the pump is the one absorbing topic of 
conversation, the theme which, like the 
water strata, seems inexhaustible. Pump 
salesmen are buying motor-cars, and auto- 
mobile dealers are purchasing pumps. At 
Porterville three firms disposed of a hun- 
dred and seventy-five outfits in a year, not 
counting the electrically driven plants of 
which one single power company installed 
two hundred and eighty in eighteen months. 

Would you see the pump at work, dis- 
secting Goliath, the giant ranch? At Shaf- 
ter, in Kern county, it is cutting fourteen 
square miles out of a property comprising 
440,000 acres; at Lerdo, in the same county, 
eight thousand acres are bristling with the 
well-driller’s derricks. At Edison a virgin 
portion of the citrus ribbon is turning from 
a sallow tan into deep green under the 
ministrations of the pump. But these and 
a hundred other victories appear small in 
comparison with the slaughter of the big 
ones in the central portion of the valley. 

Twenty-five miles west of Fresno the 
72,000 acres of the Graham ranch have been 
producing cattle and grain on the black 
sediment soil along the river for forty years. 
During these long years, while the ditch 
lifted Fresno from a hamlet to a city of 
thirty thousand, the Graham ranch, cling- 
ing to cattle and grain, rarely had a per- 
manent population of more than one per 
square mile, a hundred and thirteen all 
told. Now the ranch is falling to pieces, 
little forty-acre pieces, watered from pumps 
and artesian wells. Computed on a basis 


of sixteen farms per section and five per- 
sons per farm, the disintegration of the 
property by means of the pump means a 
potential addition of eight thousand to the 
productive population of the valley. Half 
that increase will satisfy the most blatant 
optimist. 

But the greatest triumph scored by the 
pump is the conquest of Chowchilla. 
Scotch capital owned the property with the 
red-pepper name. So long as the annual 
dividends were forthcoming, the canny 
Scots cared little whether the hundred and 
eight thousand acres produced Russian 
thistle or Johnson grass. Dividends being 
the only object and cattle the easiest way of 
producing them, improvements were kept 
as close to nothing as possible. They con- 
sisted largely of scattered artesian wells, 
drilled forty years ago to do away with 
human labor in watering the herds, of 
barbed-wire fences a thousand miles long 
and of three thousand acres in alfalfa 
planted seventeen years ago, pastured in- 
cessantly and _ still growing lustily. <A 
hundred thousand acres were never touched 
by the plow. As the Forty-niner had seen 
them from the river or the foot-hills, so 
they remained for half a century, barren, 
virgin plain except where groves of tall 
oaks grew up around the flowing wells. 

Last November two events occurred 
simultaneously: the first settler started the 
first pumping plant, sowed the first crop 
and the last of the seventeen thousand 
steers passed off the range, guarded by 
silent vaqueros. Thereafter the cattle 
trails, worn deep into the soil by many 
generations of hoofs, felt the touch of the 
scraper, the impact of rubber tires. No 
rest was there for the old family of coyotes 
native to the soil. Driven from pillar to 
post by the restless surveying crews, they 
departed for the hills when the grading 
gang started work on the railroad from the 
new town on the main line to the projected 
town jn the heart of the ranch. Another 
relic of the old California was gone, but 
no one shed a tear over its passing except 
old Juan, grizzled veteran of many dry 
winters, patriarch of the range that was 
no more. 


“The average corn belt dairyman can 
not keep twenty cows on sixty acres of land 
without buying large amounts of roughage 
and feed.” The italics are mine, as the 
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muckraker says when he reproduces the 
stolen letter, but the quotation is from 
Wallace’s Farmer, Towa’s oracle on animal 
husbandry. It is here set down to demon- 
strate the economic value of the big San 
Joaquin ranches in process of dissection 
to show the basis of the prosperity enjoyed 
by the San Joaquin’s dairymen, more 
especially of the Laton colony of Dunkards 
who arrived eight years ago, made a first 
payment on the raw land, put up tents, 
asked for credit at the store, for loans at the 
bank, bought runty cows and went to work. 
Note the emphasis on the last word. The 
newly organized Laton creamery started 
that year with a daily output of eighty 
pounds of butter, and butter-fat brought 
twenty cents. In 1909 the Kings river 
overflowed and drowned the colony’s al- 
falfa. Despite this setback the Dunkards 
paid for their land, built comfortable homes 
and barns, bought better stock and put 
money into the stocking. Seven creameries 
with a total output of seven and one-half 
tons of butter daily are operating in and 
around Laton now; they are paying an 
average of thirty cents a pound for butter- 
fat and cannot obtain enough. 

In the corn belt sixty acres cannot sus- 
tain twenty cows. Those Dunkards keep 
twenty cows on twenty acres and buy no 
feed; thirty cows on forty acres is the 
average throughout the valley, thanks to 
the alfalfa that keeps on growing until 
Thanksgiving. Dairy products are staples. 
For years to come the West will continue 
to pay a premium for them even at the 
present rate of increase in the number of 
dairy farms, an increase especially pro- 
nounced in the San Joaquin valley where the 
dairy is fast becoming the flywheel of busi- 
ness, keeping trade moving steadily no 
matter what the size or price of the fruit 
crop. 

But the dairy necessitates hard work. 
Climate, potent though it is, does not milk 
cows and clean the cans; neither does sun- 
shine prune and spray the trees or cultivate 
the orchard. “Never again!” said the 
cashier of the country bank. “I induced a 
couple of Ohio friends to come out. They 
bought land, planted trees and then came 
in here, mad, disgusted. They found that 
tennis flannels wouldn’t do, that golden 
dollars did not grow on the trees without 
exertion on their part. Both quit and 
went home again.” Which is not an un- 
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common experience, even among those 
accustomed to the climate. One man 
bought a forty-acre ranch, all in vines, and 
cut his throat when the price of wine-grapes 
dropped to five dollars a ton. His heirs 
dried the grapes, fed them into hogs, thus 
realizing the equivalent of twelve dollars a 
ton, and sold the vineyard at an advance of 
two thousand dollars over the purchase 
price. He who trembles when the pay 
envelope comes half an hour beyond the 
appointed time is not fit for the farm any- 
where, nor is he to whom creaseless trousers 
are a calamity. To the man who does not 
tip the blonde manicure, however, the San 
Joaquin holds out the chance to become 
independent speedily and with a minimum 
of capital, though the curse pronounced 
when the gates of Eden clanged shut has 
not yet been lifted even from this favored 
part of the world, where five million acres 
are still waiting for the pump and the ditch. 


At the Sentinel hotel in the Yosemite one 
day early last May twelve arrivals regis- 
tered. One was from Bear Valley; eleven 
came from foreign countries, from Siam, 
Portugal, France, Germany, Scotland and 
Brazil. They had rounded the globe to see 
the polished perpendicular walls, the thun- 
dering cataracts and living ribbons of white 
water, the titanic trees that were hoary 
when Cheops built his pyramid, when 
Joshua bade+the sun stand still. Perhaps 
there is somewhere on the globe a region 
richer in wonders, pleasanter to linger in, 
of greater friendliness, charm and grandeur 
than the east wall of the San Joaquin, the 
Sierra Nevada. If there is such a spot, 
John Muir has not found it, and he has 
searched diligently far and wide. Sugar 
pine and silver fir, forests of the gigantic 
Sequoia cover the granite slopes of the 
range. Glaciers and eternal snows crown 
the peaks, feed the singing rivers that leap 
to the plain below, through the oak-studded 
lower levels and foot-hills which some day 
will sustain more people that all the valley 
boasts of now. With its oranges and olives, 
raisins and prunes, with its vine and fig 
tree, with the black gold of the oil wells and 
the placer gold of the streams, with its 
glaciers, Yosemites and Big Trees, the San 
Joaquin is a condensed edition of Cali- 
fornia. The surf only and the missions are 
lacking to make the volume complete. 
And a thousand leaves in it are as yet uncut. 
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say she'll take me, if she ain't 

got a husband or so already” 
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O you believe in luck? I sure do. It 

would be rank ungrateful in me not to, 
after all the different kinds of it I’ve had. 
Most folks do, don’t they? Yes, I 
know the wise boys poke fun at it and tell 
you there ain’t any such thing; but they’ll 
tell you anything if you'll listen to’em. I 
quit payin’ attention to what they say, a 
good while back. Luck? Why, of course 
there’s luck! Wouldn’t this be a terrible 
dull little old world if it wasn’t for luck? 
Folks would all have to quit makin’ love and 
havin’ religion and playin’ draw and all 
them kind of things, because you can’t win 
at any of ’em unless you’re lucky; and even 
if you lose ain’t you bound to believe in 
bad luck? Certainly you are. 

But a man can go too far with believin’ 
in it, and run it in the ground. I knew a 
sheep-herder once, over in Natrona county, 
that used to tickle me with the way he'd 
talk about his luck. He didn’t have a 
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blessed thing of his own in the world except 
his knife and a jews’-harp, but to hear him 
talk you’d think he was luckier than Old 
Man Luck himself. I recollect one night I 
was with him in his camp, me layin’ beside 
the fire and him settin’ on the tongue of the 
wagon twangin’ “Happy Land”’ with his 
eyes tight shut and keepin’ time with his 
foot, and then by and by he quit and 
wiped his harp on his pants-leg and stuck it 
in his shirt pocket and commenced talkin’. 

“Billy,” he says, “a man has got lots to 
be thankful for, ain’t he?” 

“Such as which?” I says. I couldn’t 
see what he was gettin’ at, because I'd 
been layin’ there for a good half-hour 
listenin’ to him on the one side of me, 
wheezin’ away, and on the other side listen- 
in’ to the world-without-end blattin’ of 
three thousand ewes and lambs out on the 
bed-ground. It hadn’t struck me to feel 
thankful. 























“Oh,” says he, “lots of things. Music. 
Ain’t music terrible satisfyin’ to your 
spirit? And it’s cheap too. Here I’ve had 
all the music I wanted for two years and it 
ain’t cost me but a nickel for this harp. 
And then there’s this life here, with plenty 
of grub in the wagon and nothin’ to bother 
your mind with only tunes and thinkin’ 
about your blessin’s. And I might have 
missed it all if I hadn’t been so lucky. I 
used to have an uncle once that was goin’ 
to die and give me a big bunch of hismoney, 
if he hadn’t got mad at me because he said 
I didn’t have no more get-up to me. If 
he had, I’ve have had a lot of trouble livin’ 
up to it, or else I'd have probably lost it 
some way or other and then been sad about 
it. But the way it is I’m the contentedest 
man in Wyoming. I guess I was just 
born lucky.” 

That was kind of over-playin’ it, wasn’t 
it? But then he was a sheep-herder. 

But you tell me this: do you believe in 
doin’ different things to change your luck? 
Oh, like walkin’ round your chair, or packin’ 
a buckeye, or knockin’ on wood with your 
knuckles, or such-like? I don’t. A man 
oughtn’t never to monkey with as solemn 
a thing as luck. It ain’t safe. I don’t 
know: mebbe you can change it, but 
you're liable to ruin it. If you listen to me 
you'll just take it the way it comes and not 
mess with it. No, I ain’t just talkin’. I 
watched it once myself. 

It was a rabbit’s foot that time. Did 
you ever try to work one of ’em? We got 
this one from a nigger down at Fort Lara- 
mie, and he told us it was the right kind. 
It struck me he’d ought to know. But I 
ain’t ever goin’ to try ’em any more. I 
expect it takes a nigger to know how to 
regulate ’°em. Anyway, it seemed as if it 
was horrible unreliable with us. If they’re 
goin’ to be that way with you, you might 
every bit as well not fool with ’em at all. 
Don’t that sound like sense to you? 

I got started on it one time when I 
stopped over at Nine-Bar to get my dinner, 
when I was goin’ to take a bunch of horses 
down to the Platte with Steve Brainard. 
Ain’t it real ridiculous how things start 
sometimes? It was the dinner that com- 
menced it. Did you ever eat dinner at 
Nine-Bar? Then you don’t know! How 
do you reckon some women can do it? It 
ain’t just somethin’ to eat you get; it’s 
somethin’ to think about afterwards; and 
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the best of it is that while you’re eatin’ 
there’s Wes Wolfe up at the end of the 
table grinnin’ at you, and little Allie Wolfe 
down at the other end laughin’ her rollicky 
laugh at you, and the two of ’em watchin’ 
out steady to see you’ve got a plenty. I 
sure do like that place. It’s friendly. 

I'd eat till I was plumb ashamed and was 
leanin’ back in my chair, and then Wes got 
his eye on my plate. 

“Wife,” says he, “I most believe Billy’s 
out of pie.” 

“Murder!” I says. “Don’t! I’ve got 
clear to the end of the limit. And just 
to think,” I says, “that by tomorrow, when 
we’re over on Red Cloud, I'll be wishful 
for it, and I’ll be abusin’ myself shameful 
for not havin’ took it when I could get it. 
This world’s awful unfair.” 

Wes looked at me with his eyes com- 
mencin’ to joke. ‘Well, Billy,” he says, 
“why don’t you fix it so you can have it 
like this for yourself, regular? [should think 
you could, with all the tales you tell about 
your love-makin’.” 

“Tales!” says Steve, over across from 
me. “Tales! Billy and his tales!’ And 
then John Wesley he put in. 

“The only woman that ever really said 
she’d have Billy,” says he, “‘was a Wind 
river squaw that had been struck snow- 
blind.” 

“Yes,” says Steve, ‘and I expect she’d 
been absorbin’ a bottle of pain-killer before 
she said it.” 

“How about it, Billy?” 
“Did she seem sober?” 

“Oh, sugar!” I says. 
thousands of ’em.” 

“Thousands?” says John Wesley. ‘That 
ain’t so. There ain’t that many squaws on 
the reservation.” 

Mrs. Wolfe she’d been chucklin’ and 
enjoyin’ herself over it, but she hadn’t said 
anything yet. ‘ Anyway,” I says to her, 
“you believe what I say about the different 
ones, don’t you?” 

“T believe part of it, Billy” she says, 
laughin’ at me. “‘I believe none of them 
has ever married you.” 

“No,” says Steve, “and if Billy didn’t 
work at anything else all summer he couldn’t 
get one of ’em even to let on like she would.” 

I ought to have knew he was just tryin’ 
to egg me on to sayin’ somethin’ ridicutous. 
He’s right good at that, Steve is. He made 
it work, too. “Who? Me?” saysI. “Tl 
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bet I could. I'll bet you ten dollars I can 
go away from Nine-Bar and get the first 
woman I meet up with to say she’ll take me, 
if she ain’t got a husband or soalready. I'll 
just bet you.” 

I didn’t have any business sayin’ it. I 
didn’t mean a word of it. But them’s the 
kind of things I’m always sayin’. If I 
didn’t ever say anything but the things I 
mean, they couldn’t ever tell it was me. 
I'd said it, anyway, just the way Steve had 
figured I would. 

“Tt’s a go, Billy, for ten” says he. 
how long?” 

“A week” says I. “I don’t care if she’s a 
rank stranger, a week’ll be plenty. Yes, 
sir.” 

“ Ain’t you particular about the color?” 
says Wes. “And ain’t you goin’ to let 
Steve bar the widows?” 

“Bar nothin’” I says, real bull-headed. 
“No, sir; it goes just the way it stands.” 
Don’t that sound just exactly like me? But 
I’ve got one of them kind of minds that when 
you get a notion in it, it bulges it all out of 
shape. It’s real provokin’ sometimes. 

So that’s the way it stood. I never 
thought about it again for a couple of days, 
till we’d got down to Fort Laramie, because 
we hadn’t happened to run up on a woman 
along the trail anywheres. We'd turned 
the horses over, and then me and Steve was 
restin’ a while from the saddle, layin’ on 
the sand beside the river with the sun on us 
and the warm wind kind of playin’ with us. 
Don’t you enjoy that? I do. Can you 
explain how it makes you feel? The times 
when I feel the most as if I might mebbe 
amount to somethin’, if I’d just settle right 
down to it, are the times when I ain’t 
doin’ a blessed thing to make me think so— 
only just stretched out on the flat of my 
back in the middle of one of them big days, 
lettin’ my mind lazy along and kind of half 
listenin’ to the different sounds you'll hear, 
and watchin’ them triflin’ little clouds 
driftin’ over, and lettin’ the softness of it 
all sort of soak into me. You know how it 
is. And them’s the times when a man’ll 
let slip with sayin’ some of them things he 
don’t hardly ever think of sayin’ out loud. 

It was Steve that started it that time, 
loafin’ on his elbow and poppin’ little rocks 
in the water with his thumb, watchin’ the 
splish of ’em with his eyes half shut. 

“Billy,” he says to me after a bit, “I’m 
beginnin’ to get sort of wore out with this 
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way of livin’; ain’t you2R—the way us two 
are livin’, I mean. It’s nothin’ but just 
livin’, is it? Do you get any satisfaction 
out of it? Honest, do you?” 

“Satisfaction?” says I. “I don’t know 
what you mean by satisfaction.” 

“You do, too” says he. “You know 
good and well what I mean. Do you?” 

“Bein’ satisfied means that you’ve had a 
plenty” I says. “If that’s what you mean, 
then I’m satisfied with it.” 

He wasn’t foolin’ though. “But listen, 
Billy” he says. ‘Are you suited to go on 
this way, as long as you live? Ain’t you 
ever figured on changin’ it any?” 

“Shucks!” I says. ‘Of course I have. 
Everybody has spells of wishin’ things was 
different, when they get humdrum. Every- 
body hankers some after variety.” 

“T don’t mean just different” says Steve. 
“T mean better. And I don’t mean just 
wishin’ they was better; I mean wantin’ 
"em better and wantin’ it hard enough to 
set out to make ’em better, so your life 
will begin to mean somethin’ to you be- 
sides just havin’ a job and blowin’ your 
pay with foolishness. Ain’t you ever 
thought about that?” 

Well, I had, plenty of times. A man does. 
But I couldn’t see the use of loosenin’ up 
to him about it and gettin’ commenced on 
one of them melancholy arguments. I was 
restin’. 

“Why, no, I can’t say I have”’ says I. 
“What’s this that don’t suit you?” 

“Oh,” says he, “the whole business. You 
and me ain’t aimin’ at anything, Billy. 
There’s no plan to it. It ain’t leadin’ any- 
where at all. We’re just pokin’ along the 
trail that’s been worse for us by all the fools 
that have traveled ahead of us. When 
we’re done with it, where are we? You tell 
me that.” He’d turned over and begun 
scrapin’ up a little pile of dry sand, and then 
he scooped up a handful of it and let it 
dribble out between his fingers. ‘‘There,”’ 
says he, “that’s the way our life’s goin’, 
with the wind blowin’ the sand away as fast 
as it runs out. I’m just exactly in the same 
place I was last month and last year. So 
are you. Ain’t we goin’ to do anything 
about it, Billy, besides just lettin’ it go on?” 

It’s just what I’d said, millions of times, 
only I’d always said it to myself. 

“Well, great grief, Steve!’ I says to 
him. ‘What’s ailin’ you? Whatever got 
you started talkin’ like that?” 

















He took his time to answer me, with his 
solemnness beginnin’ to ooze away from 
him and his face breakin’ up in fun. “TI 
was thinkin’ about that bet we made, 
Billy” he says. ‘‘That’s what started it.” 

“Gee whiz!” I says. ‘Steve, I'd forgot 
all about the darned thing. What’s that 
got to do with it?” 

“Oh, nothin’” says Steve. “It just got 
me to thinkin’. Billy, there ain’t a woman 
you or me has ever knew that’s been any- 
thing more to us than either a plaything 
or a joke. Just like that bet we made. 
Why do you reckon it is? That ain’t the 
way either one of us really thinks about 
women, is it? Nor it ain’t the way it was 
meant to be, is it?” 

“For pity’s sake!” I says. ‘‘What do 
you ask me them kind of questions for? 
How do you expect me to know how things 
was meant to be? I’ve got trouble enough 
keepin’ track of ’em just the way they are. 
How’s a body to know if they was meant to 
be different from what they are, anyway?” 

“But, Billy,” Steve says, ‘listen here.” 
It seemed as if he wasn’t aimin’ to quit. 
“Ain’t you ever hoped you was goin’ to 
meet up with one of ’em some time that 
was goin’ to turn out real different? Say, 
ain’t you, now?” 

“Good land!” says I. ‘Different from 
what? They’re all different. As long as 
they keep on bein’ different from each 
other, 1 ain’t goin’ to make any holler. 
That suits me.”’ It wasn’t so, not a word 
of it; but that’s what I told him. He 
didn’t have nothin’ to say back, not right 
away; he was layin’ with his chin on his 
hands and his hat pulled down over his 
eyes, lookin’ off up the river. When he said 
the next thing, he’d circled back to where 
he’d commenced. 

“About that bet, Billy” he says. “We 
ain’t run across her yet, have we? Do you 
expect she might mebbe be in that outfit 
comin’?”’ 

It was a wagon comin’, headed east; a 
wagon that looked real weary and played 
out, clear from where we saw it first. One 
of them dry-farmers’ outfits it looked like, 
that has gone broke tryin’ to raise mush- 
melons and truck out on them sand flats. 
It takes all kinds of people to make up a 
whole world, don’t it? This bunch hadn’t 
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discouraged and starved, with a couple of 
lean ponies with their ribs showin’ through 
the hide, and the old wagon-cover hangin’ 
loose over the bows and lookin’ for all the 
world as if it was starved too. There was 
a man humped up on the seat, drivin’, sun- 
burnt and dried out and solemn, and a 
thin little woman beside him with a baby 
in her lap, and as much as six kids pokin’ 
their heads out from under the wagon 
cover. There wasn’t one of ’em that carried 
fat enough to hurt ’em. Discouraged: 
that’s the very word for it. And the very 
worst part of all of it was a lean sorrel pony 
limpin’ along behind with a girl ridin’ him. 

Thinner than him, she was; nothin’ but a 
wisp of a girl; but even at that you had to 
look twice at her. It was one of the kind 
of faces that make you take notice. Not 
pretty. You’d have guessed that mebbe it 
would have been pretty if she’d only had 
a few square meals of victuals to put some 
cheerfulness back in it, but hungriness 
don’t match up with prettiness in a woman. 
It was a real sweet face though. You 
couldn’t tell how old she was, but she had 
one of them faces that don’t ever seem to 
get any older than just a little child’s— 
clean, you know, and innocent, with them 
wide-open gray eyes that don’t seem able 
to see any more badness than a baby sees. 
There’s lots of women like that. You 
don’t ever see it in a man, but there’s 
plenty of women that shows it. Why do 
you expect that is? Anyway, I got my 
eyes on her and kept lookin’ at her till the 
outfit had pulled up to us and stopped. 

“Hello!” says the man. 

“Hello!” says Steve to him. 

“Say,” says the man, “do you fellows 
belong up in this country?” 

“Why, yes” says Steve. 

“Well, then,” says the man, “damn your 
country!” Just perfectly solemn he was 
about it too. And it seemed as if that was 
all he wanted to say, because when he’d 
said it he just set there and glowered at 
us. It tickled me. You could tell just 
exactly how he felt. 

“Yes, sir’ says Steve. 
say that before this. 
true, in spots.” 

“True!” says the man. 
Who started the lie, anyway? I’d like to 
meet him. He’s got the great original liar 
backed clear off the boards. Three years 
I’ve stuck with it—see? there’s a finger up 
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for every year. Three. Count ’em. I 
ain’t goin’ to give no more of ’em. I’m 
goin’ back. Now look at us!) What do you 
reckon we’re livin on, goin’ back home? 


Say! What do you reckon? Beans. 
Beans! Little, round, white beans. Boiled 
beans. Been livin’ on ’em six weeks. 


Bought a barrel of ’em, the last thing before 
the money petered out. Been eatin’ ’em 
ever since, and nothin’ to go with ’em but 
more beans. I’ve eat beans till the very 
sight of anything round makes me gag. 
Damn your country!” 

You'd have judged that that man had a 
grudge against beans, wouldn’t you? Didn’t 
it sound that way? I wanted to laugh, but 
it didn’t seem as if I ought to, somehow, 
with him takin’ it so hard. He’d kind of 
got it off his mind though, because he quit 
with that and lopped down again with his 
arms across his knees and his shoulders 
hangin’ loose, waggin’ his head over what- 
ever he was thinkin’ about. The woman, 
she hadn’t said a word nor made a move; 
nor the girl neither. She’d come up and 
stopped her horse beside the wagon, and 
the critter was nosin’ around on the sand. 
It wasn’t funny, not a bit. 

“Well, sir,” says Steve, “it’s too plumb 
bad. And now you’re goin’ back home?” 

“And now we're goin’ back” says the 
man. ‘To little old Ioway. If the beans 
hold out. Curse ’em! If we live to get 
back, do you know what’s the first thing 
I’m going to do? I’m goin’ to go to work 
and buy up all the little, round, white beans 
in town and dig a big, deep hole and bury 
‘em. I’m goin’ to do it if I’ve got to sell 
one of my horses to get the money. I 
certainly am. And me and all my family 
are goin’ to stand in a row around the hole 
and spit on ’em before I cover em up. Ged- 
dap!” He picked up his lines and made as 
if he was goin’ to drive on; but then he let 
‘em drop again. he says, “you 
don’t know anybody that wants to swap 
a chew of tobacco for some beans, do you? 
I'll swap a peck for one good chew.” 

“T’m right sorry” says Steve. “TI ain’t 
a chewin’ man, myself; but if a cigarette 
would do you any good But the man 
stopped him short off. 

“Keep your cigarettes!” he says. “T 
want a chew. I want my cheek full of it, 
with the juice runnin’. I ain’t had a chew 
since two months ago. Oh, well!’ He 
picked up his lines again and shook ’em 


“Gay,” 
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he says; 
‘a place where we can pick up enough wood 
to boil some beans—say!” 

When they’d drove on, me and Steve lay 


out. “Where’s a campin’ place?” 


there on the sand lookin’ after ’em. It 
was real amusin’, wasn’t it? But you 
wouldn’t say it was funny, would you? 
Steve can mostly see the fun if there is 
any, but he wasn’t doin’ any laughin’ now. 

“Tough, ain’t it, Billy?” says he. “I 
certainly am sorry for ’em.” 

“Oh, are you?” I says. ‘Well, now, 
you see! What was it you said a bit ago 
about whirlin’ in and tryin’ to make things 
better for yourself? There goes one of ‘em 
that’s tried it. You see what it’s got him. 
He ain’t near as good off as us. What have 
you got to say to that?” 

“Oh, rats, Billy!’ he says. It wasn’t 
argument, was it? Nor he didn’t appear 
to be goin’ to argue with me about it, be- 
cause he just kept still. 

“T ain’t pityin’ him” I says. “I reckon 
he’s too much of a quitter to make it a go 
out here. The only one I’m sorry for is that 
girl behind. A girl like that don’t get no 
nutritiousness out of beans.” 

He squinted around at me, grinnin’. 

“Well, Billy,” he says, “you can feed her 
up some after she’s yours. She’s the one, 


ain’t she? They’re goin’ to camp. It'll 
be right handy, won’t it?” 
I’d forgot it again. ‘“Shucks!” I says. 


I didn’t have the least notion in this world 
of doin’ it. I wouldn’t even get started to 
jokin’ with him about it; I couldn’t; it 
wasn’t a thing to joke about, somehow, re- 
memberin’ the way she looked. I wasn’t 
goin’ to torment her with a piece of foolish- 
ness; I was just goin’ to let it go. That 
would have been the last of it if the old 
bean-eater hadn’t happened to pitch camp 
where he did, right where we had to blunder 
into ’em after awhile, when we started to 
poke up to the hotel to get our dinner. 

It was a pretty forlorn camp, with them 
poor, skinny horses pickin’ around at the 
thin yellow grass, and the family bunched 
up around the bean-kettle. The man, he 
was drinkin’ a mess of the stuff out of an 
old tin cup, and the rest of ’em was takin’ 
theirs whichever way suited ’em. It was 
the girl I noticed. She had a little saucerful 
in ker hand, settin’ over on the sand beside 
the wagon, and she was pickin’ ’em up one 
at a time with a fork, real slow, and puttin’ 
"em in her mouth. There just couldn’t be 
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any doubt about it; she was real tired of 
‘em. It made me catch my breath, lookin’ 
at her. It would have been plumb mournful 
if it hadn’t been for that look in her eyes. 

“Gee whiz, Billy!” I says to myself. 
‘“She’s a real fighter, ain’t she?”’ She looked 
just as if she was goin’ to lick that saucerful 
of beans if it was the last act. She’d made 
up her mind to it, and she wasn’t goin’ to 
let ’em back her down. She caught me 
lookin’ at her, pretty soon, and then she 
stuck out her little square chin and took a 
whole forkful the next bite. Proud, she 
was. No, sir, there wasn’t any mean little 
boiled bean goin’ to be allowed to run no 
whizzer on her. 

It was the man that started talkin’ to 
us when we stopped. 

“Let joy be unconfined” says he, over 
the edge of his cup. “Ain’t this the merry, 
merry family though! You boys had your 
dinner? Well, you don’t get none here. I 
wouldn’t insult you. Great Godfrey, but 
won't the first slice of Ioway bacon taste 
good, after these! Or a can of tomatoes. 
Or a raw turnip—anything, Lord, to take 
away the taste of this goo. Say, who was 
the old snort, back yonder, that laid down 
and eat grass because they said he was crazy? 
Nebulum? Zacatecas? And they said he 
was crazy! I wish somebody would lead 
me to a nice patch of Ioway bluegrass with 
the mornin’ dew on it, right this minute.” 

He stretched out his leg, to ease the 
tightness of his breeches, and started to 
stick his hand down in his pocket; but then 
he pulled it out again, real sheepish. “‘ My 
Mary Ann!” says he, “don’t it take hold 
of you, though? That’s where I been used 
to keepin’ my plug, when I had one. Oh, 
well!” I guess you wouldn’t hardly say 
he was sad, but he was certainly doin’ some 
thinkin’, wasn’t he? 

The girl was too, when I looked over her 
way again. She’d give up her job with the 
fork; her dinner wasn’t half done yet, but 
she’d put it down beside her and was 
restin’ with her hands tucked together in 
her lap and her head leanin’ back against 
the wagon wheel and her eyes far off. You 
couldn’t tell what she was thinkin’ about, 
but it wasn’t the camp, nor bein’ hungry, 
nor none of them common things; it was 
somethin’ big and far-away and sorrowful, 
because in a minute I saw her take out her 
handkerchief and make a little sly wipe 
at her eyes. When they do that there’s 
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somethin’ on their minds besides wantin’ 
more variety in the dinner kettle. I kept 
seein’ her that way after we’d gone up for 
our dinner and I’d come out on the porch 
and fixed me a cigarette. I wasn’t thinkin’ 
about her exactly; I was just rememberin’ 
her. 

“Well, Billy,” I says to myself, after 
while, “what about it, anyway? The poor 
little thing!” ‘‘What’s that?” says I. 
“Now you just be still. Don’t you begin 
sympathizin’ with her. Don’t you do it, 
because, the next thing, you know what 
you'll be doin’: You’ll be makin’ a fool of 
yourself to her.” ‘‘ Well,” I says, “what 
of it?” I reckon that must have surprised 
me some, because I didn’t say nothin’ back 
for as much as a minute. “Billy,” says I, 
“you pain me. Yes, sir, you do. She 
ain’t the kind to relish a piece of foolish- 
ness; she’s got enough to bear right now 
without your goin’ and makin’ love to her.”’ 
“Who said anything about just makin’ 
love to her?” I 


says. “I’m goin’ to 
marry her.” ‘“You’re goin’ to—what!” 
says I. ‘Well, Judas Priest, Billy! Marry 


her! Why, what in this world!” ‘ Marry 
her” I says. “‘That’s just exactly the very 
word I used, and it’s just exactly the very 
word I meant. I certainly am, if she’ll have 
me. I’m goin’ to ask her this very afternoon 
before they get away from here. I don’t 
care whether you like it or not; it’s what 
I’m goin’ to do.”’ I couldn’t think of a 
blessed word to come back with; I was just 
sick and disgusted with myself. “Billy 
Fortune,” says I, ‘honest, I wouldn’t won- 
der a speck if you would. And after all 
you’ve always said about women, too! 
You’ve always promised me you was goin’ 
to wait till you’d found the very one.” 
“Well, I know I have’’ I says. ‘But this 
ain’t her’ says I. ‘I know she ain’t” I 
says. ‘‘But what’s the use? The one I 
been waitin’ for don’t exist; and if she did, 
I can’t go pickin’ over a whole poptillion 
of women to find her; and if I did ever find 
her she wouldn’t be fool enough to look at 
me; and if she was fool enough I wouldn’t 
think so very much of her. I'd quit 
respectin’ her right then. What’s the use?” 
“But you don’t love this one a mite” says 
I. “You don’t even know her name.” 
“That’s nothin’’” I says. “Love her? 
How do you know what love is? How do 
you know there is any such a thing? You 
don’t know it. -You ain’t ever loved one 
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of ’em. You ain’t ever loved nothin’ but 
your own notions of what the right one 
would be like. You’ve just been lovin’ one 
of these pipe-dreams.” ‘Yes, but, Billy,” 
says I, “you wouldn’t light in and marry a 
poor little girl just because you pity her 
eatin’ beans, would you?” “I don’t see 
why not” I says. “It’s as good a way as 
any, if I can just keep en findin’ different 
things to pity her for—and I reckon I 
could if she was married to me. Now you 
just needn’t to make any more fuss, be- 
cause that girl is goin’ to be Mrs. Billy 
Fortune, if I have any luck.” 

Luck: that’s a right curious word. I 
hadn’t any more than got it said when here 
come the nigger. A comical little bunch of 
a nigger he was, shaped like a fat toad. 
And black. He was so black it looked like 
a disease. He was lame in one foot, and his 
pants was too big for him, and he had on a 
bright green shirt. He looked like some- 
thin’ the cat had fetched in from the barn. 
I got sight of him down the street a ways, 
and I kept my eye on him, shufflin’ along, 
till he got up to me and stopped. 

“Boss,” he says to me, ‘“‘cain’t you he’p 
a poor busted nigger some? I sure does need 
two bits mighty bad. Cain’t I let you-all 
have a rabbit’s foot?” And he pulled one 
out of his pocket and held it toward me in 
the flat of his hand. A hind foot it was, all 
shriveled up and with the fuzz rubbed off 
in spots, as if he’d been packin’ it around 
a good spell. It didn’t look like much of a 
trinket. 

“What?” I says. “You don’t want two 
bits for that? I can get millions of them. 
This country is headquarters for rabbits.” 

“Yes, boss,” he says; “but this ain’t no 
common rabbit’s foot. This here’s a lucky 
one. I sure does hate to paht with it, after 
I been totin’ it so long a time, but I needs 
the money mighty bad. It’ll bring you 
powerful good luck, boss.” 

“Will it?” says I. “Did it bring you 
them pants?” If I'd been wearin’ a pair 
of pants that didn’t fit me that way, I 
don’t believe I’d have felt so terrible lucky. 
But the nigger didn’t appear to notice. 

“These pants?” he says, pullin’ em round 
till the bag of ’em wasin front. ‘“‘ Yes, boss. 
These pants was give to me. I been havin’ 


real good health in these pants since I got 
‘em, too.” 

I didn’t believe him a word about it 
bringin’ luck. Doyoubelieveit? What’s in 





It ain’t reasonable, is it? 
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a little oid rabbit’s foot to make you lucky? 
But I guess I 
wasn’t feelin’ so horrible reasonable right 
then. 

“Say,” I says, “do they bring you luck 
in love?” 

The nigger walled his eyes around and 
his mouth commenced to open in a grin. 
I saw it start, and I set and watched it 
spreadin’ and spreadin’ till it seemed as if 
there wouldn’t ever be room for it on his 
face by the time he got it finished; and then 
he begun one of them nigger laughs that 
sounds just like water runnin’ out of a 
bunghole, wagglin’ his head and shuttin’ 
up his eyes and makin’ motions with his 
hands. You’ve seen ’em do it. 

“Love?” he says. “Mistah, hush!” 
That’s all he’d say to me, but a body could 
figure out what he meant. Anyway, I 
fished up a quarter and give it to him and 
stuffed the foot down in my tobacco pocket. 
And then after a bit I got up and started 
down to the camp. Yes, sir, I was goin’ 
to do it. You don’t need to ask me to ex- 
plain why to you, because I ain’t goin’ to 
try. If that girl would marry me I was 
just goin’ to let her do it. 

They hadn’t been havin’ much luck in the 
camp. When I got there the man, he gave 
his name as Quinn, was standin’ a little 
ways off, with his legs spread wide apart and 
his thumbs stuck in his belt and his hat 
pushed back as far as it would go, lookin’ 
down at one of his horses, and the horse 
was flat on the sand with his neck stretched 
out and his eyes all hazy, fetchin’ a groan 
with every breath. You didn’t have to 
know much to know he was a goner. 

“Well, gee whiz!” I says to the man. 
“What’s the matter with him?” 

Quinn he turned around to me. 

“That horse?” says he. “ My dear friend, 
there’s nothin’ whatever the matter with 
that horse, only he couldn’t stand prosper- 


ity. He was a mighty fine animal, that 
horse was, when things went wrong— 


faithful, trusty, never complaining. But 
the minute prosperity hit him it was all off. 
Get that? You don’t understand me. That 
horse worried the cover off the bean barrel 
and ate his fill. Beans! Great Godfrey— 
beans!” He couldn’t have said it any 
plainer if he’d tried his whole life. 

There wasn’t nothin’ we could do. The 
critter didn’t have move than a couple more 
good groans in him by then. I didn’t try 











“T believe you're a good man” she says to me, by and by, after she'd finished lookin’ at me. 
“Oh, murder!” I says. “I ain’t any such a thing." But I'd be good to you. 
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to talk to the man; I just commenced to 
look around for the girl. She wasn’t in 
sight, but one of the kids told me she’d 
gone down to the river to fetch a bucket of 


water, and there’s where I followed her. 


She’d filled the bucket but that’s as far 
as she’d got with it. She was settin’ on an 
old cottonwood drift-log, close to the edge, 
with her head bent over on her knees, cryin’ 
her little heart out. It wasn’t one of these 
little damp spells; she was goin’ right at it, 
with her thin little shoulders shakin’ and 
the sound of her sobbin’ fit to bite right into 
you. I don’t mind seein’ one of ’em tearful, 
once in a while, when there’s nothin’ par- 
ticular the matter; but don’t it bother you 
to have ’em cryin’ when it hurts? This girl 
was sure sufferin’. I just walked right 
straight over to her and set down on the 


log beside her. 


“Say, look here” I says, “what are you 


goin’ to do now?” 
She didn’t look up at all. 


didn’t even know who it was. 


didn’t answer me, only to 
shake her head a little. 

“You don’t know, do you?” 
I says. “It’s goin’ to be terri- 
ble hard for the outfit to get 
back to Iowa. Listen a 
minute: Why can’t you just 
stay here?” 

I expect she must have been 
real wore out. She didn’t 
make a sign to show me she’d 
heard me at all, keepin’ her 
head buried down on her lap 
and sobbin’. 

“T wish you'd listen to me” 
I says. “You don’t know me 
from Moses, but you can find 
out about. me. You can ask 
most anybody in the country. 
You'll find out a whole lot of 
different things about me, but 
I most always mean well. [’m 
gettin’ forty a month and my 
board, with a good, steady job. 
That would be plenty. I wish 
you’d just stay here with me.” 

That brought her out of 
it. It didn’t appear to sur- 
prise her, exactly; she didn’t 
show it, anyway; she just 
straightened up slow and 
turned her face to me, with her 
eyes lookin’ fair at mine. I 


I guess she 
Nor she 


“Say,” 





certainly did like the way she done it. It’s 
just once in a long time it happens that you 
meet up with somebody and get right down 
to understandin’ ’em without a bit of fuss 
or feathers. That’s the way it seemed to 
be this time. I'd sort of figured she’d 
mebbe be mad with me at first, till I’d 
argued with her some; but she wasn’t. 
She wasn’t mad, nor scared, nor bashful, 


















I says, “do they bring you luck in love?” 























nor none of them things; it was just a fair, 
square look she give me, sizin’ me up, the 
way a little child does. It sure made me 
glad I wasn’t only foolin’. 

“T mean it, honest’’ I says. 
She could have said ‘ Yes” 
have been all over. 

She studied me, real calm and careful, 
without takin’ her eyes away from my face. 
“T believe you’re a good man” she says 
to me, by and by after she’d finished 
lookin’ at me. 

“Oh, murder!” I says. “I ain’t any 
such a thing. But I’d be good to you. I 
would. I’d treat you just the best I knew 
how, if you’d stay.” 

If she’d been like the general run of ’em 
she’d have laughed at me, or else blushed 
and commenced actin’ shy; but she didn’t 
do either one. She spoke to me just per- 
fectly serious and quiet. 

“T know you'd be good to me”’ she says. 
“You're one of the kind of men who are 
good to women. It doesn’t matter that 
you're a stranger to me. I want to thank 
you, just the same.” 

I felt right pleased. ‘“That’s good!” 
Isays. ‘Then you will stay? I’m mighty 
glad of it.” 

“No” she says, low and soft. “No, I’m 
not going to stay. Will you let me tell 
you why? I was to be married to a man 
up there in the country we’ve just left. 
He came out with us from home, and he had 
the farm next ours. He’s had poor luck 
so far, too, just as we have; but he won’t 


I did, too. 
and it would 


give up. My father wanted him to, but 
he wouldn’t. He stayed there on his 
place. He and my father quarreled about 


it—oh, terribly! But he wouldn’t give it 
up. He says he just knows there’s a future 
here, and he calls my father a quitter. And 
now we’re going back home, and I may 
never see him again. And I know he’s 
right, and I’d ought have stayed and helped 
him make the fight, father or no father.” 

“Oh!” I says. It disappointed me; 
yes, sir, it did. No, of course I hadn’t set 
my heart on it. I didn’t want her, not 
particular; but it disappointed me, just 
the same. Ain’t a man funny? “Oh!” 
I says to her. “And I expect you love 
him?” 

“Yes” she says. 


She didn’t make any 
bones about it 


just that one word, but it 


was plenty to suit anybody; if she’d used 
up all the words there are she couldn’t 
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have said any more. I got up from beside 
her and picked up her water bucket. 

“Well,” I says, “TIl just pack this up 
for you. I hope it’ll come out all right” 
and with that I left her settin’ there, with 
her eyes broodin’ over the river. It was 
just as well that way, I guess; but I did 
feel sorry for her. It looked like a pretty 
poor prospect, didn’t it? The old horse, 
he’d quit by now, and the man was dropped 
down on the wagon-tongue, pullin’ at his 
whiskers, dejected as a hound pup when 
you’ve took a bone away from it. He was 
worried, that man was. ; 

“Brother,” he says to me, when I come up 
and set the bucket down, “do you know 
what I’ve just been wishin’? I was wishin’ 
I had a great, big boil on the back of my 
neck. It would kind of take my mind off 
of things.” 

There’s no use of tryin’ to console a man 
like that, is there? I didn’t try; I only 
stood there and stuck my hands down in 
my pockets. It was my rabbit’s foot I got 
hold of, first thing. I pulled it out and 
held it in my hand, turnin’ it over and kind 
of meditatin’. Would you say that foot 
had done me right? I was just sort of 
wonderin’ about it to myself when the 
Quinn man got his eye on it. 

“What’s that you’ve got?” he says, 
and he reached over and took it away from 
me to look at. ‘The left hind foot of a 
rabbit” he says. “For luck. Just so!” 
He give a short, dry sort ot a laugh. It 
wasn’t the way a man laughs when he 
enjoys a funny thing, but when he sees the 
rank foolishness of it. ‘Luck!’ he says, 
with them fierce eyes on me; and then he 
give the foot back to me. ‘“ You’re young 
yet” he says. ‘You'll learn.” Can you 
understand what he was gettin’ at? It 
was a kind of a riddle to me. I held it out 
to him again. 

“Don’t you want to pack it awhile?” 
Isays. “I’m through with it.” 

He shook his head at me. ‘* My friend,” 
he says, “I’ve been through all that. No 
more for me.”’ That didn’t seem to clear 
it up much, but I let it go and stuffed the 
foot back in my pocket. 

I just ambled round for most of the rest 
of the afternoon, till evenin’, restless and 
fidgety, siftin’ up and down, one place and 
another, and takin’ spells of tryin’ to figure 
out somethin’. If old Quinn had been like 
the general run of ’em it would have been 
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easy enough just to pass the hat; but I 
knew mighty well he wouldn’t stand for 
it. I couldn’t see how we was goin’ to do 
anything much, any more than give ’em 
one square feed; and I’d have to trick ’em 
into that. After I’d got it figured out some 
I went and hunted up Steve and told him. 

The two of us bought us a big piece of 
side-meat and a sack of meal and some 
coffee and a little mess of canned truck, 
and I bought a whale of a big piece of plug, 
long enough so the end of it would stick 
clear up out of my pocket, right in plain 
sight; and then after that we got our own 
coffee-pot and camp outfit and went down 
to the river. We was goin’ to play a mean 
one on ’em. They’d got their bean-fire 
started before we got there, and they was 
kind of mopin’ round it, not a mite eager. 
What we done was to pick up some wood 
and commence another fire just a little 
ways below, right where the wind would 
carry all the smells up to ’em; and then 
we lit in to slicin’ up our meat and stringin’ 
the slices on a stick for broilin’, and settin’ 
the coffee-pot to boil, and mixin’ a mess of 
dough, and different things. It was a real 
nasty way to act, but we was doin’ it for 
his own wasn’t we? What use 
is proudness, anyway? We reckoned it 
wouldn’t take long for them smells to ooze 
the proudness out of him. 

You’d have enjoyed watchin’ him. He 
certainly was one stubborn old war-horse; 
but it wasn’t but just a minute, after the 
meat commenced sputterin’, till you could 
see him stick his head up in the air, with his 
nose beginnin’ to twitch. The kids smelt 
it too, and the whole flock of ’em quit what- 
ever they was doin’ and come and lined up 
in a row at the edge of the camp, with all 
their little faces wishful. Quinn he sung 
out at ’em and ordered ’em back; but he 
couldn’t make ’em keep their poor little 
eyes to theirselves. It sure did make me 
feel bad, seein’ em. I didn’t say nothin’ 
though; I just kept on fussin’ with my 
dough. 

Do you expect it would have worked? I 
don’t know whether it would or not, because 
right in the middle of it here come a man on 
horseback, ridin’ like the dickens from up 
the trail. He was a stranger to me, but 
oid Quinn seemed to know him. Soon as 
he got eyes on him, Quinn jumped up from 
beside the fire and stood there with his feet 
spraddled out and his shoulders stiffened 


good, 
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till the 
lad come up and slid off his saddle; and then 
the two of ’em squared theirselves and 
faced each other. 

I had a funny, quick notion of who it 


up and his arms crossed, waitin’, 


was. “Billy,” I says to myself, “that’s 
him!” 

They didn’t either one of em say a word 
for quite awhile. They didn’t need to. 
The look of ’em was plenty. “Billy,” I 
says, “‘let’s put our money on the young 
one.” Yes, sir, I'd have picked him any 
place for a winner. He just looked it— 
his eyes and his chin and his lean, hooked 
nose, and the whole way he was set up. 
If old Quinn was stubborn I don’t know 
what you’d call this one. It was real be- 
comin’ to him too. I liked the look of him, 
right from the jump. He was one of the 
sort that gets right next to you and don’t 
give you any way out of likin’ him. 

“Well?” says the old man, after a bit. 
“T thought we’d told you good-by.” 

The young one didn’t pay any attention 
to that part of it, but took a swift look 
around the camp. ‘‘Where’s Anne?” 
says he. 

“She’s in the wagon”’ says Quinn, short 
and savage. ‘‘She’s sleepin’. She’s feelin’ 
poorly.” 

If she was, she took a curious way of 
showin’ it, because here she come with a 
flyin’ jump out from under the cover, and 
lit with her arms stretched out towards 
him. “Leslie! Leslie!’ she sung out. I 
wish you could have heard her. I wish I 
could hear one of ’em say “ Billy!” to me 
that way. And then the next thing, there 
they was, locked up tight, not carin’ a 
cent who saw ’em. They didn’t even look 
sideways at her daddy. It seemed as if 
it provoked him. He give his whiskers a 
hard pull and swung round on his heel 
away from ’em and went alter another load 
of firewood. 

The whole lot of ’°em was sort of neglectin’ 
the bean kettle. ‘Steve,’ I says, “here 
goes!’ I picked up the chunk of meat that 
was left and slipped over beside their fire 
and sneaked it in the kettle and pushed it 
down out of sight, and then I fished me up 
a paper and reached round for my tobacco. 
It was real comical, it struck me, because 
when I pulled out my sack I jerked out my 
rabbit’s foot along with it, and it fell 
plump down in the beans. I started to 
make a grab for it, but then I stopped. 
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“Let’s let it alone, Billy” I says. ‘It 
didn’t work dried; mebbe it’ll work boiled. 
Let’s see if it will.” 

Quinn he come back in a minute and put 
his wood down, and then he reared himself 
around at the young one. 

“Well,” says he, “‘you’ve made up your 
mind to quit actin’ the fool and go back 
with us?” 

“No,” says the young one. 
to take Anne back with me.” 

“Oh!” says Quinn. “M—m—m!” It 
was just a big, bass rumble; you could make 
it mean pretty near anything. Whatever 
it meant he didn’t say it; he just walked 
over to the fire and picked up his tin cup 
and took a big dip out of the kettle. I 
expect you’d think his mind would be too 
sort of occupied to notice, wouldn’t you? 
It wasn’t then. The very first taste 
brought him round. He took the cup away 
from his mouth and looked at it, and then 
put it back and took another little sip, 
smackin’ his lips over it with his eyes 
squintin’ and glimmerin’. ‘“ Why—why—” 
he started to say; but he didn’t finish; he 
just drunk up the rest of it and reached 
down for more. When he’d eat that one I 
went over and held out the plug to him, and 
he snatched it away from me and took a 
bite out of the corner the size of a dollar. 

“Great Godfrey!’ says he, around the 
edge of his chew. ‘ Boy, can you make head 
or tail out of this world? If you can, 
you’ve got me skinned.” He whirled round 
to the lovers, where they was holdin’ onto 
each other. ‘Quit that!’ he says. ‘Come 
and get your supper.” 


“T’ve come 
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The lad he turned loose with his arms, 
but he kept hold of her hand, marchin’ 
over to beside Quinn. They didn’t say a 
single word; they just looked. It was just 
as pretty a fight as ever a man saw. It 
was Quinn that laid down. You can’t tell 
whether it was the side-meat, or the plug, 
or that little old foot, or all three of ’em, 
or what; but pretty soon he made a high 
motion with his hand, like it was all over. 

“Oh, well,’ he says, “take her, you 
young fool!” 

You don’t need to ask me about the rest 
of it, because me and Steve didn’t hang 
round none after that. It wouldn’t have 
been proper, would it? We just packed our 
little mess of grub over to their camp and 
made ’em take it for a kind of a weddin’ 
supper or somethin’, and then we went back 
up to the hotel and got mixed up in a game 
of stud. It was right late when we quit and 
went off to bed. Steve had been real 
decent, after I'd paid him his ten, about 
not proddin’ at me. I don’t believe he’d 
have said anything at all, if I hadr’t. 

“Steve,” I says to him, when I’d pulled 
off my boots, “did you ever have any truck 
with a rabbit’s foot? Can you see any 
sense in the way this one worked with me? 
It didn’t bring me no luck.” 

He laughed at me. “No, Euly,” he 
says, “I wouldn’t talk that way. It’s too 
soon. It brought luck to one of you, didn’t 
it?—either you or the other man. How are 
you goin, to tell yet which is the lucky one?” 

I don’t know: mebbe he was right about 
it. She certainly did have one terrible 
determined little chin. 
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© he Great Rouse of a Vanished People 








DON’T know what reason there is 
for it, neither do the Indians of the 
Southwest know, but Casa Grande 
the ‘Great House,” or the ‘‘Place of the 
Morning Glow’’—is to them the Garden 
of Eden of their race traditions, the scene of 
their mythical golden age, when there were 
no Apaches raiding the crops nor white men 
stealing land away; when life was a per- 
petual Happy Hunting Ground, only the 
hunters didn’t kill, and all the animals could 
talk, and the Desert was an antelope plain 
knee-deep in pasturage and flowers, and the 
springs were all full of running water. 

Casa Grande is undoubtedly the oldest of 
all the ruins in the United States. It lies 
some eighteen to twenty-five miles, according 
to the road you follow, north of the station 
called by that name in Arizona on the 
Southern Pacific railroad. The drive can be 
made with ease in an afternoon, but better 
give yourself two days, and stay out for a 
night at the tents of Mr. Pinkley, the gov- 
ernment custodian of the ruin. 

The ruin has been set aside as a perpetual 
monument. You drive out over a low mesa 
of rolling mesquite and greasewood and cac- 
tus, where the giant suaharo stands like a 
columned ghost of centuries of bygone ages. 

‘How old are they?” I asked my 
driveras we passed a huge cactus, high 
as a house and twisted in contortions 
as if in pain. From tip to root the 
great trunk was literally pitted with 


















the holes pecked through by little desert 
birds for water. 

“Oh, centuries and centuries old”’ he said; 
“and the queer part is that, in this section of 
the mesa, water is sixty feet below the sur- 
face. Their roots don’t go down sixty feet. 
Where do they get the water? I guess the 
bark acts as cement or rubber, preventing 
evaporation. The spines keep the desert 
animals off, and during the rainy season the 
cactus drinks up all the water he’s going to 
need for the year and stores it up in that big 
tank reservoir of his; but his time is up 
round these parts. Settlers have home- 
steaded all round here for twenty-five miles, 
and next time you come back we'll have 
orange groves and pecan orchards.” 

Far as you could look were the little shacks 
and white tents of the pioneers, stretching 
barbed wire lines round 160-acre patches of 
sagebrush, with a faith to put Moses to shame 
when he struck the rock fora spring. These 
settlers have had to bore down from thirty- 
five to sixty feet to water-level with very 
inadequate tools; and you see little burros 
chasing home-made windlasses round and 
round, to pump up water. It looks like 
“the faith that lays it down and dies’”—slow 
hard sledding, this kind of farm; but it is 
this kind of dauntless faith that made 
Phoenix and made Yuma and made 
Imperial valley. Twenty yearsago you 
could squat on Imperial valley land. 
Today it costs $1000 an acre and 





























yields high percentage on that invest- 
ment. Today you can buy Casa 
Grande lands for from $5 to $25 an 
acre. Waittill the water is turned on 
the ditch and it will not seem such 
slow hard sledding. 

If you want to know just how 
hard and lonely it is, drive past the 
homesteads at nightfall, as I did. 
The white tent stands in the middle 
of a barbed wire strung along juniper 
poles and cedar shakes—no house, no 
stable, no buildings of any sort. The 
horses are staked out. A woman is 
cooking a meal above the chip fire. A 
lantern hangs on a bush in front of the 
tent-flap. Miles ahead you see another 
lantern gleam and swing, and dimly 
discern the outlines of another tent— 
the homesteader’s nearest neighbor. 
Just now Casa Grande town boasts 
400 people, housed chiefly in one-story 
adobe dwellings. Come in five years, 
and Casa Grande will be boasting her 
ten or 20,000 people. Like mushrooms 
of one night, the little towns spring up 
in irrigation lands. 

You catch the first glimpse of the 
ruin about eighteen miles out—a red 
roof put on by the government, then a 
huge square four-story mass of ruins sur- 
rounded by broken walls, with remnants of 
big elevated courtyards, and four or five other 
compounds the size of this central house, like 
the bastions at the four corners of a large old- 
fashioned walled fort. The walls are adobe 
of tremendous thickness; six feet in the 
house or temple part, from one to three in 
the stockade, a thickness that in an age of 
only stone weapons must have been im- 
penetrable. The doors are so very low as to 
compel a person of ordinary height to bend 
almost double to enter, and the supposition 
is this was to prevent the entrance of an 
enemy and give the doorkeeper a chance to 
eject unwelcome visitors, Once inside, the 
ceilings are high, timbered with vigas of 
cedar strengthened by heavier logs that must 
have been carried in a horseless age a 
hundred miles from the mountains. The 
house is laid out on rectangular lines, and 
the halls straight enough but so narrow 
as to compel passage 
sidewise. 
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In every room is a feature that has 
puzzled scientists both here and in the 
cave dwellings. Doors were, of course, 
open squares off the halls, or other rooms; 
but in addition to these openings you will 
find, close to the floor of each room, 
little round ‘‘cat holes,” one or two or 
three of them, big enough for a beam but 
without a beam. In the cave dwell- 
ings these little round holes through 
walls four and five feet thick are fre- 
quently on the side of the room opposite 
the fireplace; and Fewkes and others 
think they may have been ventilator 
shafts to keep the smoke from blowing 
back in the room; but in Casa Grande 
they are in rooms where there is no 
fireplace. What were they for? Others 
think they were whispering tubes, for 
use in time of war or religious ceremony, 
but in a house of open doors would it 
not have been as simple to call through 
the opening? Yet another explanation 
is that they were for drainage purposes, 
the cave man’s first rude attempt at 
modern plumbing; but that explanation 
falls down, too, for these openings don’t 
drain in any regular direction. Sucha 
structure as Casa Grande must have 
housed a whole tribe in time of religious 
festival or war; so you come back to the 
explanation of ventilator shafts. 

The ceilings of Casa Grande are ex- 
traordinarily high, and bodies found buried 
in sealed-up chambers behind the ruins of 
the other compounds are five to six feet long, 
showing this was no dwarf race. (“For 
there were giants in those days.) The 
rooms do not run off rectangular halls, as 
our rooms do. You tumble down stone 
steps, through passage so narrow as to 
catch your shoulders, into a room deep and 
narrow as a grave. Then you crack your 
head going up other steps off this room to 
another compartment. Bodies found at 
Casa Grande lay flat-headed to the east. 
Bodies found in the caves were trussed up, 
knees to chin, as at birth; but, as usual, the 
bodies found at Casa Grande have been 
shipped away East to be stored in cellars, 
instead of being left, carefully glassed over, 
where they were found. 

Lower altitude, or the great age, or the 
quality of the clays may account for the 





The great central house is surrounded by broken walls with 


remnants of 


elevated courtyards and of several com 


pounds as large as the remaining building 


peculiarly rich shades of the pottery found 
at CasaGrande. The purples and reds and 
browns are tinged an almost iridescent green. 
Running back from the Great House is a 
heavy wall as of a former courtyard, the 
only walled Indian ruin that I know in the 
Southwest. Backing and flanking the walls, 
appear to have been other houses, smaller 
but built in the same fashion as Casa 
Grande. Stand on these ruined walls, or in 
the doorway of the Great House, and you 
can see that five such big houses have once 
existed in this compound. Two or three 
curious features mark Casa Grande. In- 
side what must have been the main court of 
the compound are elevated earthen stages 
or platforms three to six feet high, solid 
mounds. Were these the foundations of 
other Great Houses, or platforms for the 
religious theatricals and ceremonials which 
enter so largely into the lives of the South- 
western Indians? At one place is the dry 
bed of a very ancient reservoir, but how was 
water conveyed to this big community well? 
The river is two miles away, and no spring 
is visible here. Though you can see the 
path of sandaled feet worn in the very rocks 
of eternity, an irrigation ditch has not yet 
been located. This, however, proves noth- 
ing, for the sand-storms of a single year 
would bury the springs four feet deep. A 
truer indication of the great age of the reser- 
voir is the old tree growing up out of the 
center; and that brings up the question, how 
we know the age of these ancient ruins— 






that is, the age within a hundred years or so. 
Ask settlers round how old Casa Grande is 
and they will tell you five or six hundred 
years. Yet on the very face of things Casa 
Grande must be thousands of years older 
than the other ruins of the Southwest. 

Why? 

First as to historic records: did Coronado 
see Casa Grande in 1540, when he marched 
north across the country? He records seeing 
an ancient Great House, where Indians 
dwelt. Bandelier, Fewkes and a dozen 
others who have identified his itinerary say 
this was not Casa Grande. Even by 1540 
Casa Grande was an abandoned ruin. 
Kino, the great Jesuit, was the first white 
man known to have visited the Great 
House, and he gathered the Pimas and 
Papagos about and said mass there about 
1694. What a weird scene it must have 
been, the purple Sacaton mountains glim- 
mering in the clear morning lilac light, the 
shy Indians in gaudy tunics and yucca-fibre 
pantaloons crowding sideways through the 
halls to watch what to them must have been 
the gorgeous vestments of the priests!) Then 
followed the elevation of the Host, the bow- 
ing of the heads, the raising of the standard 
of the cross, and a new era that has not 
boded well for the Pimas and Papagos was 
ushered in. Then the Papagos and Pimas 
scattered to their antelope plains and to the 
mountains, and the priest went on to the 
mission of San Xavier del Bac. 

The Jesuits suffered expulsion, and Gar- 
cez, the Franciscan, came in 1775 and also 
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held mass in Casa Grande. Garcez says it 

was a tradition among the Moqui of the 

Northern Desert that they had originally 

come from the south, from ‘‘the Morning 
Glow” of Casa Grande, and that they had 
inhabited the box canyons of the Gila, in the 
days when they were “a little people.”’ 
This establishes Casa Grande as prior to 
the cave dwellings of the Gila or Frijoles; 
and the cave dwellings were practically 
contemporaneous with the stone age and the 
last centuries of the ice age. Now, the cave 
dwellings had been abandoned for centuries 
before the Spaniards came. This puts the 
very end of the cave age contemporaneous 
with or prior to the Christian era. 

In the center of the Casa Grande reservoir 
and across the doorways of caves in Frijoles 
canyon, grow trees that have taken centuries 
to come to maturity. 

The Indian tradition is that soon after ‘‘a 
very great flood of turbulent waters,” in the 
days when the Desert was knee-deep in 
grass, there came the Indian gods from the 
underworld to dwell in Casa Grande. (Not 
so very different from theories of evolution 
and transmigration, is it?) The people 
waxed so numerous that they split off in 
two great families. One migrated to the 
south—the Pimas, the Papagos, the Mari- 
copas; the others crossed the mountains to 
the north, the Zunis, the Moquis, the Hopis. 

Yet another proof of the great antiquity 
is in the language. Between Papago and 
Moqui tongue is not the faintest resemblance. 
Now, if you trace 
the English lan- 








Within each compound are elevated stages. Were these platforms 
for the religious theatricals which enter so largely 
into the lives of the Southwestern Indians? 










guage back to the days of Chaucer, you know 
that it is still English. If you trace it back 
to 55 B. C. when the Roman and Saxon 
conquerors came, there are still words you 
recognize—thane, serf, Thor, Woden, moors, 
borough, etc. That is, you can trace resem- 
blances in language back 1900 years. You 
find no similarity in dialects between Pimas 
and Moqui, and very few similarities in 
physical conformation. The only similar- 
ities are in types of structure in ancient 
houses and in arts and crafts. Both people 
built tiered houses. Both people made won- 
derful pottery and are fine weavers; Moqui 
of blankets, Pima of baskets; and both 
people ascribe the art of weaving to lessons 
learned from their goddess “the Spider 
Maid.” 

There are few fireplaces among the ancient 
dwellings of the Pimas and Papagos, but 
lots of fire pits—‘‘sipapus’”—where the 
spirits of the gods came through from 
the underworld. Dancing floors—May-pole 
rings—abound among the cave dwellings; 
mounds and platforms and courts among the 
Casa Grande ruins. The sun and serpent 
were favored symbols to both peoples, 
which is easily understood in a cloudless 
land where serpents signified nearness of 
water springs, the greatest need of the 
people. You can see among the cave 
dwellings where earthquakes have tumbled 
down whole masses of front rooms; and both 
Moqui and Papago have traditions of “the 
heavens raining fire.” 

It has been suggested by scientists that 




















) hostile tribes came upon them 
» people retired from “great 
houses” to cliffs and caves 


the cliffs were cities of refuge in times of 
war, the caves and great houses were per- 
manent dwellings. This is inferred because 
there were no kivas, or temples, among the 
cliff ruins, and many exist among the caves 
and great houses. Cushing and Hough, 
and I think two or three others, regard Casa 
Grande as a temple or great community 
house, where the tribes of the Southwest 
repaired semi-annually for their religious 
ceremonies and theatricals. 

We moderns express our emotions through 
the rhythm of song, of dance, of orchestra, 
of play and opera, of art. The Indian had 
his pictographs on the rocks for art, and his 
pottery and weaving to express his crafts- 
manship; but the rest of his artistic nature 
was chiefly expressed by religious ceremonial, 
or theatrical dance, similar to the old miracle 
plays of the Middle Ages. For instance, the 
Indians have not only a tradition of ‘‘a great 
flood,’’ but of a maiden who was drawn from 
the underworld by her lover playing a flute, 
and the Flute Clans celebrate this by their 
flute dance. The yearly cleansing of the 
springs was as great a religious ceremony 
as the Israelites’ cleansing of personal im- 
purity. Each family belonged to a clan, and 
each clan had a religious lodge, secret as 
any modern lodge order. 

The mask dances of the Southwest are 
much misunderstood by the white people. 
We see in them only what is grotesque 
or perhaps obscene. Yet the spirits of 
evil and the spirits of goodness are 
represented under the  Indian’s 
masked dances, just asthe old miracle 




















Scientists regard Casa Grande as a 
temple or great community house 
for religious ceremonies 











plays represented Faith, Hope, Charity, Lust, 
Greed, etc. There is the Bird Dance repre- 
senting the gyrations of humming-bird, 
mocking-bird, quail, eagle, vulture. There is 
the dance of the ‘“‘mud-heads.”” Have we 
no ‘‘mud-heads” befuddling life at every turn 
of the day! There is the dance of the gluttons 
and the monsters. Have we no unaccountable 
monsters in modern life? Read the record 
of a single day’s crime and ask yourself what 
mad motives tempted humans to such cer- 
tain disaster. We explain a whole rigma- 
role of motives and inheritance and environ- 
ment. The Indian shows it up by his dance 
of the monsters. 

Perhaps one of the most beautiful cere- 
monials is the corn dance. Picture to your- 
self the kiva, or raised earthen platform, 
crowded with spectators! The priests come 
down bearing blankets in a circle. The 
blanket circle surrounds the altar fire. The 
audience sits breathless in the dark. Musi- 
cians strike up a beating on the stone gong. 
A flute player trills this air. The blankets 
drop. In the flare of the altar fire is seen a 
field of corn, round which the actors dance. 
The priests rise. The blankets (the Indian 
curtain-drop) hide the fire. When you look 
again there is neither pageant of dancers 
nor fields of corn. So the play goes on, a 
dozen acts typifying a dozen scenes in a 
single night. 

Good counsel, too, they gave in 
those miracle plays and ceremonial 
dances. “If wounded in battle, don’t 
cry out like a child! Pull out the 
arrow! Slip off and die with silence 





























Why Go Abroad ? 


in the throat.” 
“When you go to the 
hunt, travel with a 
light blanket.” We 
talk of getting back 
to Mother Earth. The Indian chants 9 
endless songs to the wonders of the 
Great Earth Magician—creator of life 
and crops. Fire plays a mysterious 
part in all theories of life creation; and 
this, too, is the subject of a dance. 
Then came dark days. Tribes from 
the far Athabasca came down like the 
Vandals of Europe—Navajo and 
Apache, relentless warriors. From Great 
Houses the people of the Southwest 
retired to cliffs and caves. When the 
Spaniards came with fire-arms and 
horses, the situation was almost one of 
extermination for the sedentary Indians, 
and they retired to such heights as the high 
mesas of the Tusayan Desert. Whether 
it was better or worse for the peaceful Pima 
and Papago and Moqui when the white man 
stopped raid by Apache and Navajo, it is 
hard to say, for the white man began to take 
the Indian’s water and the Indian’s land. 
It is a story of slow tragedy here. In the 
days of the overland rush to California, 
when every foot of the trail was beset by 
Apache and Navajo, it was the Pima and 
Papago offered shelter and protection to the 
white overlander.. What does the Indian 
know of ‘“‘prior rights” in filing for water? 
Have not these waters been his since the 
days of his forefathers, when men came 
with their families from “the Morning 
Glow” to the box canyons of the Gila and 
Frijoles? If “prior rights’? mean anything, 
has not the Pima “prior rights” by ten 
thousand years? But the Pima has not a 
little slip of government paper called “a 
deed.”” The big irrigation companies have; 
and the big irrigation companies have tapped 
the streams above the Indian reserve, and 
the waters have been 
diverted. They don’t come Sen, 
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to the Indians 
any more. All 
the Indian gets 
is the overflow 
of the torren- 
tial rains—that only brings the 
alkali wash to the surface of the 
land and does not flush it off. The 
Pima can no longer raise crops. 
Slowly and very surely he is being 
reduced to starvation in a country 
overflowing with plenty, in a country 
which has taken his land and his waters, 
in a country whose people he loyally 
protected as they crossed the continent 
to California. 

What are the American people going 
to do about it? Nothing, of course! 
When the wrong has been done and the 
tribe reduced byinches of starvation to exter- 
mination, some muckraker will arise and 
write an article about it; or some ethnologist 
write a brochure about an exterminated 
people. Meantime, the children of the Pimas 
and Papagos have not enough toeat, owing to 
the white man taking all their water. They 
are the people of the golden age, of “the 
Morning Glow.” 

We drove back from Casa Grande by 
starlight over the antelope plains. I looked 
back to the crumbling ruins of the Great 
House and its five compounds where the 
men and women and children of ‘‘the Morn- 
ing Glow” came to dance and worship ac- 
cording to all the light they had. Its falling 
walls and dim traditions and fading outlines 
seemed typical of the passing of the race. 
Why does one race pass and another come? 

Christians say those who fear not God 
shall pass away from the memory of men, 
forever. 

Evolutionists say those who are not fit 
shall not survive. 

The Spaniard of the Southwest shrugs 
his gay shoulders under a tilted sombrero 
and says “quien sabe?”’? Who 
knows? 











In the bright evening, Donna took her guitar and went out into the patio, where she stood under 
b’s window and sang for him a plaintive little Spanish love song 


Illustrating ‘‘The Long Chance’’ 























THE LONG CHANCE 


The Tale of a Hat Ranch 


By PETER B. KYNE 
Author of The Adventures of Captain Scraggs 


I)lustrated by Maynard Dixon 


As far as it has gone,* the story is as follows: At sunrise on the Colorado desert, seven dark objects detach 


themselves from the night shadows and crawl toward the mountains. 


burros and three men. 


One man is of the dauntless prospecting tribe known as “Desert Rats’; 
from Boston; the third is a Cahuilla Indian, faithful mozo to the Desert Rat. 
expedition and is guiding “Boston,” the tenderfoot, to a claim which he wishes to sell him. 


Slowly they assume the definite shapes of four 
one is a tenderfoot 
The prospector has outfitted the 
A sandstorm sweeping 


over them uncovers to the Desert Rat the long-lost claim of a departed denizen of the desert, a ledge of exceeding 
richness which he immediately stakes out as ‘‘Baby Mine” in honor of the little one soon to be born to him at home in 


San Bernardino. 
leads him to crime. 


that I get justice.” Death overtakes him. 


He proceeds to load the burros with sacks of the precious ore. 


At this point Boston's cupidity 


Through trickery he succeeds in having the Desert Rat despatch the Indian for water, then 
attacks the master, leaves him to death in the desert, and escapes with the treasure. 
to write an imperishable message upon the floor of a lava-crusted canyon: 


His victim contrives, however, 
“Friend, look in my canteen and see 


That message, strange instrument of its author who took the “long 


chance,” is destined to be delivered years afterward to Donna Corblay, the heroine of the Hat Ranch, at San 


Pasqual. 
once the best and the worst man in San Pasqual. 
which he had long worshiped her mother. 


play that ensues, Bob is seriously wounded. 


Meanwhile Donna, bereaved of her mother, finds a loyal friend in Harley P. Hennage, the gambler, at 
Hennage watches over the girl from the discreet distance at 
But one night, when no one seems to be watching, Donna is attacked 
by hoboes, and young Bob McGraw, riding into town at the right moment, spurs to her rescue. 


During the gun- 


Donna, removing him to the Hat Ranch, becomes his nurse. Cupid 


takes a hand in the game, and Hennage continues his paradoxical role of bad man and guardian angel. 


THE DREAM OF DONNAVILLE 


ARLY in the forenoon of the day 
following Bob McGraw’s §spec- 
tacular advent into San Pasqual, 
the nurse for whom Doc Taylor 
had telephoned to Bakersfield ar- 

tived at the Hat Ranch. She proved to be 
a kind middle-aged woman, devoted to her 
profession and thoroughly competent to do 
everything for Bob McGraw that could be 
done. Her arrival released Donna from 
the care of watching the wounded man, 
and she rested at last. 

It was late in the afternoon before she 
appeared again in the sick room, when she 
was overjoyed to learn of the change in 
Bob’s condition. There was no further 
hemorrhage from the wound, although his 
pulse was racing at several degrees above 
normal. He was awake when Donna 
entered the room and greeted her with a 
weak smile of welcome. It may be that at 
the moment Mr. McGraw fondly hoped 
that he might be further rewarded with 


another kiss; but if so he was disappointed. 
Donna favored him with nothing more 
tangible than a rather sad, wistful, inter- 
ested scrutiny, and then, satisfied that he 
was making his fight, she turned to leave 
the room, whereupon Mr. McGraw, dis- 
regarding his nurse’s explicit instructions, 
presumed to enter into conversation. 

“Hello, Donna,” he whispered, “aren’t 
you going to speak to a fellow?” 

Donna shook her head. 

“But I might die” he pleaded piteously. 
The nurse intervened. 

“Nobody’s worried over that remote 
contingency,” she retorted, “so do not 
endeavor to seek sympathy.” 

He looked at her so tragically that she 
could not forbear a little laugh, as she 
ordered Donna to leave the room. 

“The right of free speeck—and free 
assemblage,” Mr. McGraw protested 
hoarsely, “is guaranteed to—every Ameri- 
can citizen—under the con—”’ 


*This story began in the December (1912) number of SUNSrT MAGAZINE. 
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“ Silence!’ commanded the nurse. 

Mr. McGraw muttered something about 
gag rule and the horror of being molly- 
coddled, sighed dismally and predicted his 
death within the hour. Donna left the 
room, and he was forced to amuse himself, 
until he fell asleep, watching the antics 
of an inquisitive lizard which in turn was 
watching him from a crack in the sun-baked 
adobe wall. As for Donna, the very fact 
that Bob was still a fighter and a rebel 
proved conclusively that within a week 
he would be absolutely unmanageable. 
This thought was productive of such joy in 
Donna’s heart that she became a rebel 
herself. In the bright evening she took her 
guitar and went out into the patio, where 
she stood under Bob’s window and sang 
for him a plaintive little Spanish love song. 
Donna’s voice, while untrained, was, never- 
theless, well pitched, sweet and true, and 
to Bob McGraw, who for three years had 
not heard a woman’s voice raised in song, 
the simple melody was a treat indeed. 

The nurse came out, looked at her and 
laughed, as who would not; for all the world 
loves a lover, and the nurse was very human. 

“That’s quite irregular, Miss Corblay,” 
she commented, “but in this particular 
case I believe it has a soothing effect. Mr. 
McGraw has promised me that he will be 
very good if I can induce you to sing for 
him every evening. He said ‘Bravo’ three 
times.” 

“Then he has decided not to die after all.” 

“T think he has changed his mind.” 

“T’ll sing him to sleep’? Donna answered 
—and forthwith did so. And that night, 
when she retired, she could not sleep herself 
for the happiness that was hers; that ex- 
cessive happiness which, more poignant 
than pain, is often productive of tears. 

The wounded man slept well that night. 
If he suffered nobody knew it. In the morn- 
ing his condition was slightly improved, 
and after hearing a most cheerful and 
favorable report from both doctor and 
nurse, Donna decided not to prejudice her 
position at the eating-house by staying away 
another day, and accordingly she set off 
up the track to the town. She was half-way 
there when she observed Harley P. Hennage 
walking toward her from the direction of 
the cemetery. 

‘Well, Miss Donna,’ he began as he 
approached, “ how are you after the battle?” 
“Still a little shaky, Mr. Hennage, but 








not enough to prevent my going to work. 
I can count change today, I think.” 

“Good news, good news. If I was 
governor of this state I’d declare today a 
legal holiday. How’s the wounded hero? 
Able to sit up and take some food?” 

“No, no food as yet. Nothing but nutri- 
ment. Who ever heard of a sick man 
getting anything but that?” 

Mr. Hennage showed his three gold teeth. 
“Ain’t Mrs. Pennycook been down with a 
plate o’ calf’s-foot jelly or somethin’ 0’ 
that nature?” he asked. 

It was Donna’s turn to laugh. ‘I hardly 
think she’ll come. She hasn’t given me a 
friendly look in three years.” 

“Well, of course, you haven’t needed 
her,’ the gambler reminded her, “but 
she’ll be droppin’ in before long, now—Bob 
McGraw’s a stranger in town, an’ entitled 
to the kindly services 0’ the community as 
a whole, so Mrs. P. can show up at the 
Hat Ranch under those conditions without 
unbendin’ her dignity.” 

“T suppose she is kind enough in her 
way,” Donna began, “ but—”’ 

“You don’t like her way, eh?” 

“T’m afraid I’m inclined to be unchari- 
table at times.”’ 

““Nonsense!”’ he corrected 
been a’ nursin’ the sick?” 

“Yes. Which reminds me that you, 
also, have been performing one of the works 
of mercy. You came from the cemetery, 
did you not?” 

“Yes, I’ve been buryin’ the dead. They 
had me as witness on the coroner’s jury 
last night, an’ after the jury decided that it 
was justifiable homicide, there was nothin’ 
to do but plant the three o’ ’em—before 
the sun got too high. But let’s take up 
some live topic—”’ 

Again Donna laughed, for while Harley 
P.’s humor was rather grim, Donna had 
lived long enough in San Pasqual to ap- 
preciate it. The big gambler loved to see 
her laugh, and the thought that she was 
courageous enough to enjoy his jest, con- 
sidering the terrible experience which she 
had lately undergone, filled him with manly 
admiration. 

“Tt’s another joke,” he began presently, 
“only this time it’s on San Pasqual. I 
want to put up a job on the town, an’ 
you’ve got to help me, Miss Donna.” 

Donna gave him a graceful travesty of a 
military salute. 


“ Ain’t you 








“ “Onward, Heart of Bruce, and I will fol- 
low thee,’” she quoted. “But before you 
explain your plans, tell me what has poor 
little San Pasqual been doing of late to earn 
your enmity?” 

“Nothin? much. The town ain’t no 
worse than any other one-horse camp for 
wantin’ to know everybody’s business but 
its own. They never found out any 0’ 
mine, though, you can bank on that; and 
it always hurt ’em because they never found 
out any of your poor mother’s when she 
was livin’. An’ since your trouble the other 
night, they’re all itchin’ to learn the name 
o’ the brave that saved you. Some o’ the 
coroner’s jury was for callin’ you to testify 
at the inquest, but considerin’ the hard 
looks o’ the deceased an’ what you told me 
—an’ what Borax O’ Rourke told everybody 
else before he left town yesterday, I pre- 
vailed on Doc Taylor to testify that you 
weren’t in no fit frame 0’ mind to face the 
music, so they concluded to bring in a 
verdict muy pronto, an’ let it go at that. 
They tell me there’s been a plague o’ hard 
characters droppin’ off here lately, an’ any- 
way, to make a long story short, the boys 
rendered a verdict on general principles 
an’ there ain’t no news for the rest o’ the 
town—particularly the women. The way 
some 0’ them women’s been dodgin’ back 
and forth between their own homes and the 
post-office, you’d think it was the finish of 
a jack-rabbit drive. They’re just plumb 
loco, Miss Donna, to find out the name o’ 
this gallant stranger that saved you. They 
want to know what he looks like, the color 
o’ his hair an’ how he parts it, how he ties 
his necktie, an’ if he votes the Republican 
ticket straight and believes in damnation 
for infants.” 

“T see,” said Donna, 
let them suffer, do you?” 

“T wouldn’t wag my tongue to save ’em” 


‘ 


‘and you want to 


he retorted bitterly. ‘‘Now here’s the 
program. You’ve got young McGraw 


bottled up there at the Hat Ranch, and I 
want you to keep him there until he’s able 
to walk away without any assistance, an’ 
all that time don’t you let nobody see him. 
I’ve got Doc Taylor fixed already, which was 
easy, Doc bein’ a bachelor—an’ now if you 
stand in we'll have ’em goin’ south. On 
account 0’ bein’ postmistress an’ in a posi- 
tion to get all the news, the town’s lookin’ to 
Miss Pickett to produce, an’ if she can’t pro- 
duce, I’m hopin’ she’ll go into convulsions.” 
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said Donna, “this is 
I didn’t think you 


“Mr. Hennage,”’ 
most unworthy of you. 
would harbor a grudge.”’ 

“Why, you know my reputation, Miss 
Donna.” 

“Ves, you’re the worst man in San 
Pasqual. But I’m afraid I can’t agree to 
enter into this conspiracy.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’s unlawful.” 

“Miss Donna, I’m serious—”’ 

“Tt’s cruel and unusual punishment—” 

“Td light a fire under ’em” said Harley 
P. ferociously. “Better stand in, Miss 
Donna—to oblige me.” 

“All right, it’s a go, if you put it that 
way.” 

“Shake! You'll enjoy it, Miss Donna. 
You'll find yourself real popular when you 
get up to the hotel. Some o’ the natives 
was thinkin’ o’ bringin’ their blankets an’ 
three days’ rations, an’ campin’ in front 
0’ the hotel until you arrived. Well, good- 
by, till supper-time. I’m goin’ to breeze 
along down to the Hat Ranch an’ warn the 
nurse agin spies an’ secret emissaries mas- 
queradin’ as angels o’ mercy.” 

He waved his big hand at her and wad- 
dled down the track toward the Hat Ranch. 
Arrived here, he introduced himself to the 
nurse and made a few perfunctory in- 
quiries regarding the condition of her 
patient, after which, with many premoni- 
tory coughs, he ventured to outline his 
campaign as San Pasqual’s official news 
censor. The nurse was not lacking in a 
sense of humor, and readily agreed to 
enlist under the banner of Harley P. 

‘An’ remember,’ he warned her, as he 
prepared to leave, “‘to look sharp if you see 
a forty-five-year-old damsel, with a little 
bright red face, all ears an’ no chin, like 
the ace o’ hearts. That’ll be Miss Pickett. 
She’ll have with her, like as not, a stout 
married lady, all gab an’ gizzard, like a 
crow, an’ a mouth like a new buttonhole. 
That'll be Mrs. Pennycook. Look out for 
’em both. They talk!” 

And having played this unworthy trick 
on the gossips of San Pasqual, Mr. Hennage 
returned to town in a singularly cheerful 
state of mind, and devoted the balance of 
the day to the duties of his profession. 

That night, when he went to his dinner 
at the eating-house, he stopped at the 
counter to have a little chat with Donna. 


“What luck?” he asked. 
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‘T declare I’m almost exhausted. I’ve 


been dodging questions and tripping over 


hints all day long.” 


‘Miss Pickett come over to offer svm- 


pathy?” 

Wes: 

*Hu-u-um! An’ after she went away, I 
suppose Mrs. Pennycook come in as thick 
as three in a bed?” 

“She was very nice.”’ 

“She’d better be” he remarked, and 
Donna thought that beneath the jocularity 
of his manner she detected a menace. 

“What have you heard?” she queried. 

“T’ve heard,’ he replied deliberately, 
“that Donna Corblay is harboring a 
desperate character in her home.” 

“T heard something else today. While 
we're gossiping, Mr. Hennage, I'll tell you 
the latest—the very latest. It’s reported 
that Dan Pennycook is drinking.”’ 

“No!” Mr. Hennage was concerned. 
He was fond of Dan Pennycook. ‘Who 
told you?” he inquired. 

“He was seen buying a bottle of port 
wine in the Silver Dollar saloon this after- 
noon, and you know his wife is strictly 
temperance.” 

“Oh, shucks! There’s nothin’ to that 
report. I can account for that just as easy 
as lookin’ through a hoop. It’s goin’ to be 
wine jelly, after all. I thought maybe it 
might be calf’s-foot, but—’’ he broke off. 
‘I wish,” he said earnestly, “I could get 
hold of a low-spirited billy goat, Miss 
Donna, an’ tie him to your front gate when 
Mrs. P. arrives. You want to warn the 
nurse, Miss Donna. Remember what the 
old sharp in the big book says: ‘Beware 0’ 
the Greeks when they come into camp with 
gifts.’ Hey, Josephine!” 

He hailed his waitress. 

“About twenty-five dollars’ worth 0’ 
ham an’ eggs,”’ he ordered, ** with some pig’s 
ear and cauliflower on the side. I ain’t 
had such a big appetite for my grub since 
I was a boy.” 

That evening, when Donna left the eat- 
ing-house for her home, it seemed to her 
that the Hat Ranch must be situated at 
least ten miles further from San Pasqual 
than it had been two days previous. It 
almost seemed as if she would never reach 
the gate that pierced the big seven-foot 
adobe wall which shut Bob McGraw in 
from the prying eyes of the townspeople; 
she felt that her heart, over-burdened with 


its weight of agonized happiness, must 
break before she found herself once more 
standing by Bob's bed, gazing down at him 
with a look of proprietorship and love. 

As she stood there, smiling, her face 
flushed from the exertion of her rapid walk, 
her jaunty straw hat casting little vagrant 
shadows across her great, dark, sparkling 
eyes, he awakened and looked up. She was 
drawing off her gloves, and one who has 
ridden in the waste places as much as had 
Bob McGraw soon learns that simple 
signs are sometimes pregnant of big things. 
The big thing, as Bob read it then, was 
the fact that she had just come home; that 
she had hurried, for she was breathing 
hard. Why had she hurried? Why, to see 
him, Bob McGraw—and in such a hurry 
was she that she had not waited to remove 
her hat and gloves. This was all very 
gratifying; so gratifying that Mr. McGraw 
would almost, at that moment, have wel- 
comed a .45 through his other lung, if 
thereby he could only make her understand 
how deeply gratified he really was—how 
dearly he loved her and would continue 
to love her. He was so filled with such 
thoughts as these that he continued to gaze 
at her in silence for fully a minute before 
he spoke. 

“It’s been a long, hot day” he whispered. 
“T worried. Thought you might be kept— 
late—again.”’ 

The adorable old muggins! The very 
thought of having somebody to worry over 
her was so very new to Donna, and so very 
sweet withal, that she called Mr. McGraw 
an adorable old muggins, and pinched the 
lobe of his left ear, and tweaked the sun- 
burned apex of his Irish nose. Then she 
kissed the places thus pinched and tweaked, 
and declared that she was happy enough 
to—to—to swear! 

‘I understand—perfectly”’ said Bob 
McGraw, and there is no doubt that he did. 
The idea of a glorious young woman like 
Donna swearing was, indeed, perfectly 
ridiculous. Of course, nerve-racked tired 
waitresses and bedeviled chefs ‘‘ cussed each 
other out’ as a regular thing up at the 
eating-house during a rush, and Donna, 
having listened to these conversational 
sparks, off and on, for three years, felt now, 
for the first time, as she imagined they must 
feel—that the unusual commotion in one’s 
soul occasionally demands some extraordi- 
nary outlet. 
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“T could beat Soft Wind with the broom, 
or tip over the stove, or do something 
equally desperate” she told him. “‘T feel 
so deeply—it hurts me—here,” and she 
pressed her hand to her heart. 

“Think of me,” he whispered, “hurt 
on—both sides. Bullet—hole in—right 
lung—key-hole in—my heart.” 

The blarney of the wretch! Really, this 
McGraw man was the most forward person! 
As if he could ever, by any possibility, love 
her as she loved him! 

“You great red angel” she said. Then 
she ruffled his hair and fled out to the kitchen 
to investigate the exact nature of the savory 
concoction which the nurse was preparing 
for her invalid. No royal chef, safe-guard- 
ing the stomach of his monarch against the 
surreptitious introduction of a deadly poison 
in the soup, could have evinced a greater 
interest in the royal appetite than did 
Donna in Bob McGraw’s that night. As 
the nurse was about to take the bowl of 
broth which she had prepared, in to her 
patient, Donna dipped up a small quantity 
on a teaspoon and tasted it. 

“A little more salt, I think” she an- 
nounced, with all the gravity of her twenty 
years. 

The nurse glanced at her for a moment, 
before she took her glowing face between 
her cool palms and kissed the girl on each 
cheek. Then she reached for the salt 
cellar, dropped a small pinch into the soup, 
seized the tray and marched out, smiling. 
She was one of the women on this earth 
who can understand without asking—at 
least Donna thought so, and was grateful 
to her for it. 

The three weeks that followed, while 
Bob McGraw, having battled his way 
through the attack of traumatic pneumonia 
incident to the wound .n his lungs, slowly 
got back his strength, seemed, indeed, the 
most marvelous period of Donna Corblay’s 
entire existence. On the morning after her 
conversation with Harley P., Mrs. Penny- 
cook, true to the gambler’s prediction, did 
favor the Hat Ranch with her bustling 
presence, and wrapped in a snow-white 
napkin the said Mrs. Pennycook did carry 
the hereinbefore mentioned glass of wine 
jelly for the debilitated stranger in their 
midst. Donna was at the eating-house 
when Mrs. Pennycook called, but the nurse 
received her—not, however, without an 
inward chuckle as she recalled Mr. Hen- 
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nage’s warning and discovered that Mrs. 
Pennycook’s mouth did really resemble a 
new buttonhole—as the mouth of every 
respectable, self-righteous, provincial fe- 
male bigot has had a habit of resembling 
even as far back as the days of the Salem 
witchcraft. 

For her wine jelly, Mrs. Pennycook re- 
ceived due and courteous thanks from the 
nurse personally, and also on behalf of Miss 
Corblay and the patient. To her apparently 
irrelevant and impersonal queries, regarding 
the identity of the wounded man, his per- 
sonal and family history, Mrs. Pennycook 
received equally irrelevant and impersonal 
replies, and when she suggested at length 
that she would “dearly love to see him for 
a moment—only a moment, mind you— 
to thank him for what he had done for that 
dear sweet girl, Donna Corblay,” the nurse 
found instant defense from the invasions by 
reminding Mrs. Pennycook of the doctor’s 
orders that his patient be permitted to 
remain undisturbed. 

Two days later Mrs. Pennycook, ac- 
companied by Miss Pickett, called again. 
Miss Pickett carried the limp carcass of a 
juvenile chicken, and armed with this pass- 
port to Bob McGraw’s heart and confidence, 
she too, endeavored to run the guard. 
Alas! The young man was still in a very 
precarious condition, and baffled and dis- 
couraged, the charitable pair departed in 
profound disgust. 

The next day Dan Pennycook called, at 
Mrs. Pennycook’s orders. The yardmaster, 
as he bowed to the nurse and ventured a 
mild inquiry as to the patient’s health, 
presented a remarkable imitation of a here- 
tofore conscientious dog that has just been 
discovered in the act of killing a sheep. 
Poor Daniel was easy prey for the efficient 
nurse. He retired, chop-fallen and ashamed, 
and the day following, two conductor’s 
wives and the sister of a brakeman, armed 
respectively with a brace of quail, a bouquet 
of assorted sweet peas and half a dozen 
oranges, came, deposited their offerings, 
were duly thanked and dismissed. 

To all these interested ladies, Donna, at 
the suggestion of Harley P. (who, by the way, 
fell heir to the brace of quail, which he had 
prepared by the eating-house chef, and later 
consumed with great gusto), wrote a polite 
note of thanks. This, of course merely 
served to irritate an already irritated 
community, without affording them an 
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opportunity for what Mr. Hennage termed “‘a 
social come back.” He contracted the habit, 
during that first week, of coming in to his 
dinner earlier, in order that he might hear 
from Donna a detailed report of the frantic 
efforts of her neighbors to get to the bottom 
of the mystery. Mr. Hennage was en- 
joying himself immensely. 

After the first week had passed without 
developments, interest in Donna and her 
afiairs began to dwindle, for not infrequently 
matters move in kaleidoscopic fashion in 
San Pasqual, and the population, generally 
speaking, finds itself absorbed in 
other and more important matters. Mrs. 
Pennycook was quick to note that Donna 
(to quote Mr. Hennage) was “next to her 
game,’ and with the gambler’s threat 
hanging over her she was careful to refrain 
from expressing any decided opinions in 
the little circle in which she moved. 

At the end of the second week the news 
that the city of Los Angeles had acquired 
vast water-rights in Long valley at the 
headwaters of the Owens river, and would 
build a $30,000,000 aqueduct to transport 
its water-supply hundreds of miles across 
the desert, swept the Bob McGraw-Donna 
Corblay episode completely aside; and when 
another week had passed and it was learned 
that the aqueduct builders would establish 
a huge construction camp near the town, 
not more than half a dozen people in San 
Pasqual remembered that Donna Corblay 
had had an adventure, the precise details 
of which they had failed to unearth. 

During those three weeks of convales- 
cence, Bob McGraw’s spiendid condition, 
due to his clean and hardy life on the range 
and desert, caused him to rally with sur- 
prising rapidity from his dangerous wound. 
At the end of ten days he was permitted 
to sit up in bed and talk freely, and a few 
days later with the assistance of the nurse 
and Sam Singer he was lifted into a chair 
and spent a glorious day sitting in the sun 
in the wind-protected patio. The slight 
cough which had troubled him at first 
commenced to disappear, proving that the 
wound was healing from within, and the 
doctor announced that at the end of a 
month Bob would be able to leave the house. 

As the reader may have had cause to 
suspect earlier in this recital, Bob McGraw 
was not the young man to permit the grass 
to sprout under his feet in the matter of a 
courtship. The brief period each evening 
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which he and Donna spent together served 
to convince each that life without the other 
would not be worth the living. Their 
wooing was dignified and purposeful; their 
love was too pure and deep to be taken 
lightly or tinged with the frivolity that 
too often accompanies an ardent love affair 
between two young people who have not 
learned, as had Bob and Donna, to view 
life seriously. Both were graduates of the 
hard school of practicalities, and early in life 
each had learned the value of self-reliance 
and the wisdom of thinking clearly and 
without self-illusion. 

The last week of Bob’s stay at the Hat 
Ranch, under the chaperonage of the nurse, 
Was not spent in planning for the future, 
for the lovers did not look beyond the 
reality of their new-found happiness. True, 
Bob had tried it once or twice, during the 
long hot days in the patio while waiting 
for Donna to return from her work, but the 
knowledge of his inability to support a wife, 
the present desperate condition of his 
finances and the unsettled state of his 
future plans, promptly saturated his soul 
in a melancholy which only the arrival of 
Donna could dissipate. As for Donna, like 
most women, she was content to linger in 
that delightful state of bliss which precedes 
marriage. Never having known real happi- 
ness before, she was, for the present at 
least, incapable of imagining a more pro- 
found joy than walking arm in arm in the 
moonlit patio with the man she loved. 
Without the adobe walls, the zephyr lashed 
the sage and whirled the sand with fiendish 
disregard of human happiness, but within 
the Hat Ranch enclosure Donna Corblay 
knew that she had found a paradise, and 
she was content. 

Donna’s mail-order library proved a 
great source of comfort to Bob during the 
lonely days at the Hat Ranch. At night 
she sang to him, or sat contentedly at his 
side while he told her whimsical tales of 
his wanderings. He was an easy, natural 
conversationalist, the kind of a man who 
“listens” well—an optimist, a dreamer. 
He was, seemingly, possessed of a fund of 
unfailing good nature, and despite the fact 
that the past seven years of his life had 
been spent far from that civilization in 
which he had grown to manhood, in uncon- 
ventional, occasionally sordid surroundings, 
he had lost none of an innate gentleness 
with women, that delicate attention to the 
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little, thoughtful, chivalrous things which, 
to discerning women, are the chief charm in 
aman. And withal he was a droll rascal, 
a rollicking, careless fellow who quickly 
discovered that, next to telling her that he 
loved her and would continue to love her 
forever and ever, it pleased Donna most 
to have him tell her about himself, to listen 
to his Munchausenian tales of travel and 
adventure. Did he speak of cities with their 
cafés, parks, theaters and museums, she 
was interested, but when he told her of the 
country that lay just beyond the ranges, 
east and west, or described the long valley 
to the north, rolling gradually up to the 
high Sierra, with their castellated spires, 
sparkling and snow-encrusted; of little 
mountain lakes, mirroring the firs of the 
heights above them, of meadows and run- 
ning water and birds and blossoms, he 
could almost see the desert sadness die out 
in her eyes, as she trailed him in spirit 
through this marvelous land of her heart’s 
desire. 

““When we’re married, Donna,” he told 
her, when there came to him for the first 
time a realization of the hunger in the girl’s 
heart for a change from the drab, lifeless, 
unchanging vistas of the open desert, 
“we'll take horses and pack-animals and go 
up into that wonderful country on our 
honeymoon.” 

She turned to him with glistening eyes, 
seized his hand and pressed it to her cheek. 

“How soon?” she murmured. 

He was silent, wishing he had not spoken. 
He was a little subdued as he answered. 

“As soon as my ship comes in, Donna. 
Just at present it seems quite a long way 
off, although if nothing happens to upset 
a little scheme of mine, it will not be more 
than a year. Things are very uncertain 
right now.” He smiled sheepishly as he 
thought of his profitless wanderings. ‘You 
know, Donna, I’ve been a rolling stone, 
and I haven’t gathered very much moss.” 

“We can wait. I haven’t thought much 
about the future, either, Bob. I’m just 
content to know I’ve got you, and the 
problem of keeping you hasn’t presented 
itself as yet.” 

They were silent, listening to the zephyr 
whistling around the Hat Ranch. 

“Do you know,” she told him presently, 
“T haven’t stopped to gather up the hats 
since the night you came. Bob, dear, I’m 
afraid you’re ruining my business.” 
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He stared at her amazed. “I don’t 
understand” he said. 

“T don’t gather moss,” she taunted him; 
“my specialty is hats,” and then she ex- 
plained for the first time the peculiar side- 
line in which she was engaged. It was their 
first discussion of any subject dealing with 
the practical side of her life, and Bob was 
keenly interested. He laughed as Donna 
related some homely little anecdote of the 
hat trade, and later, after plying her with 
questions regarding her life, past and 
present, the mood for a mutual exchange 
of confidences seized him and he told her 
something of his own checkered career. 

Bob McGraw’s father had been a mining 
engineer who had never accomplished any- 
thing more remarkable than proving him- 
self a failure in his profession. He was of a 
roving, adventurous disposition, the kind 
of a man to whom the fields just ahead 
always look greenest, and as a result his 
life had been a remarkable series of ups and 
downs—mostly downs. Bob’s mother had 
been an artist of more or less ability— 
probably less—who, having met and fallen 
in love with McGraw senior in New York 
during one of his prosperous periods, had 
continued to love him when the fortune 
vanished. Bob had been born in a mining 
camp in Tuolumne county. He had never 
seen his mother. She died bringing him 
into the world. His father had drifted 
from camp to camp, each successive camp 
being a little lonelier, less lively and less 
profitable than its predecessor. He had 
managed to keep his son by him until Bob 
was about ten years old, when he sent him 
to a military academy in southern Cali- 
fornia. At eighteen, Bob had graduated 
from the academy, and at his father’s 
desire he entered the state university to 
study law. 

Long. before he had waded half-way 
through the first book of Blackstone, Bob 
had become fully convinced that he was his 
father’s son, and that mining engineering 
would be vastly more to his liking. It was 
a profession, however, upon which his father 
frowned. Like most men who have made a 
failure of their vocation, he dreaded to see 
his son follow in his father’s footsteps. 
He was insistent upon Bob following the 
law; so to please him young Bob had man- 
aged to struggle through the course and 
by dint of much groaning and burning of 
midnight oil, eventually he was admitted 








to practice before the Superior Court. 
Unknown to his father, however, he had 
been attending the courses in geology and 
mining engineering, in which he had made 
really creditable progress. He was un- 
fortunate enough to pass his law examina- 
tions, however, whereupon his father de- 
clared that he must make his own way in 
the world thereafter. He secured for his 
son a position in the office of an old friend, 
a corporation lawyer named Henry Dun- 
stan, where Bob while not actively engaged 
upon some minor detail of Dunstan’s large 
practice had the privilege of going down into 
the police courts for a little practical ex- 
perience in the gentle art of pleading. 

A month later, McGraw, pere, while 
ascending the shaft of the mine where he 
was employed as superintendent, was met 
by an ore bucket coming down. Bob 
closed his office, went up country to the 
mine and saw to it that his father was 
decently buried. Fortunately there was 
sufficient money on hand to do this, Bob’s 
parent having received his pay check only 
the day before. 

There had been no estate for Bob to 
probate, and his few briefless weeks scouting 
around the police courts and acting as a 
messenger boy for Henry Dunstan had 
given him a thorough disgust for the pro- 
fession of the law. He left his position 
with Dunstan and went to work on a 
morning paper at fifteen dollars a week. 
At the end of two months he was getting 
twenty—also he was very shabby and in 
debt. It was his ambition to gather to- 
gether sufficient money to enable him to com- 
plete his mining course and secure his degree. 

He hated the city; it was not in his nature 
to battle and grub with his fellows for a 
few paltry dollars, and the call of his father’s 
blood was strong in his veins. Bob was the 
kind of fellow who likes to make a heap of 
his winnings, when he has any, and stake 
it all on the turning of a card; if this 
metaphor may be employed to designate 
Bob McGraw’s nature without creating 
the impression that he had inherited a 
penchant for the gaming table. It had 
been born in him to take a chance. And 
the gold fever, inherited from his father, 
still burned in his blood. He drifted to 
Nevada, where he did a number of things— 
including the assault on Mr. Hennage’s faro 
bank, which, as we have already been in- 
formed, also resulted disastrously. 
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These adventures occupied the first two 
years of Bob McGraw’s wanderings. For the 
next eighteen months he worked in various 
mines in various capacities, picking up, in 
actual experience, much of the mining wis 
dom which circumstances had denied that 
he should acquire in college. His Nevada 
experiences had given him a taste of the 
desert and he liked it. There was a broad 
strain of poetry in his make-up, inherited 
perhaps from his mother, and the desert 
appealed to that mystical sixth sense in him, 
arousing his imagination, taunting him 
with a desire that was almost pre-natal 
to investigate the formation on the other 
side of the sky-line. It pandered to the 
spirit of adventure in him, the purple dis- 
tances lured him with promise of rich 
reward, and the day he made the remarkable 
discovery that he had saved enough money 
to purchase two burros, an automatic 
pistol, a box of dynamite and the usual 
prospector’s outfit, he took the trail through 
Windy Gap and Hell’s Bend into Death 
Valley. 

Here Bob McGraw learned the true in- 
wardness of a poem which he had once 
recited as a boy at school. ‘Afar In the 
Desert I Love to Ride.”’ Only Bob walked. 
And after walking several hundred miles 
he found nothing. But he had seen lots of 
country, and the silence pleased him. 
Also he had met and talked with other 
desert wanderers, with whom he _ had 
shared his water and his grub, and in re- 
turn they had infected him still further 
with the microbe of unrest. He heard 
tales of lost mines, of marvelous strikes, 
of fortunes made in a day, and that im- 
aginative streak in him, inherited from his 
mother, fused with the wanderlust of his 
father, combined to make of him a Desert 
Rat at twenty-three. 

He came out of the desert, on that first 
trip, at Coso Springs, and doubled north 
along the western edge of the White moun- 
tains up through Inyo county picking, 
prospecting, starving, thirsting cheerfully 
as he went. At the town of Bishop, his 
stomach warned him that it would be a 
wise move to sell his outfit and seek a job; 
which he accordingly did. He found em- 
ployment with a cattle company and went 
up to Long valley in Mono county. Here 
he was almost happy. Life on a cow range 
suited him very well indeed, for it took him 
away from civilization and carried him 


























through a mineral country. He rode with 
a prospector’s pick on his saddle, and in 
addition the scenery just suited him. 
There was just enough of desert and bare 
volcanic hills, valley and meadow and snow- 
capped peaks to please the dreamer and 
lover of nature; there was always the chance 
that a ‘‘cow,” scrambling down a hillside, 
would unearth for him a fortune. 

Thus a few more years had slipped by. 
In the summer and fall Bob McGraw rode 
range. In the winter he quit his job, in- 
vested his savings in two burros and a pros- 
pector’s outfit and roved until summer 
came again and the heat drove him back 
to the range once more. He was very happy, 
for the future was always rose-tinted and 
he had definitely located two lost mines. 
That is to say, he could say almost for a 
certainty that they lay within five miles 
of certain points. Somehow, his water had 
a habit of always giving out just when he 
got to those certain points, and when he had 
gone back after more water something had 
happened—a new strike here, a reported 
rush elsewhere, to lure him on until he 
was once more forced to abandon the trail 
and return to work for his grubstake in 
the fall. 

This was the man who had ridden into 
San Pasqual and got as far as the Hat 
Ranch; when as usual, something had hap- 
pened. 

He told Donna his story simply, with 
boyish frankness, interlarding the narrative 
with humorous little anecdotes that robbed 
the tale of the stigma of failure and clothed 
it in the charm of achievement. She 
laughed in perfect understanding when he 
described how some desert wag had placed 
a sign beside the trail at Hell’s Bend at the 
entrance to Death Valley. ‘Who enters 
here leaves hope behind.” 

“T saw that sign when I came by, 
Donna,” he told her, “‘and I didn’t like it. 
It sounded too blamed pessimistic for me, 
so when I broke camp next morning I 
changed the sign to read ‘Soap’ instead of 
‘Hope.’” 

Donna’s laughter awoke the echoes in 
the silent patio, and Bob McGraw, certain 
of his audience, rambled on. Ah, what a 
dreamer, what a lovable, careless, lazy 
optimist he was! And how Donna’s whole 
nature went out in sympathy with his! 
She knew so well what drove him on; she 
envied him the prerogative of sex which 
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denied to her these joyous, endless wander- 
ings. 

“T love it’ he told her presently. “1 
can’t help it. It appeals to something in 
me, just like drink appeals to a drunkard. 
I’m never so happy as when gophering 
around in a barren prospect hole or coyoting 
on some rocky hillside. But it’s only 
another form of the gambling fever, and I 
realize that whether my present plans 
mature or not I’ve got to give it up. It 
was all right a few yearsago, but now the idea 
of wandering all my life over the moun- 
tains and desert, and in the end dying 
under a bush, like a jack-rabbit—no, I’ve 
got to give it up and follow something 
definite.” 

Again she patted his hand. She knew the 
resolution cost him a pang; it pleased her 
to learn that he had made it because he 
realized that he owed something to him- 
self; not because of the fact of his love 
for her. 

“Tt won’t take you long, once you have 
made up your mind” she encouraged him. 

“T don’t want to be rich” he explained+ 
“When I started out, Donna, I had that 
idea. I wanted money—in great big gobs, 
so I could throw it around with both hands 
and enjoy myself. I used to think a good 
deal about myself in those days, but five 
years in the desert and riding the range 
changes one. It takes the little, selfish 
foolish notions out of one’s head and sub- 
stitutes something bigger and nobler and— 
and—well, I can’t exactly explain, dear, 
but I know a little verse that covers the 
subject very thoroughly: 

The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday 
Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play, 
Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 
Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees; 
The foolish fears of what might happen, 
I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay, 
Among the hushing of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born, 
Out in the fields with God. 


The hint of the desert sadness died out 
in the girl’s eyes as he declaimed his gospel. 

“Oh,” she cried softly, ‘that’s beautiful 
—beautiful.” 
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“That’s the Litany of a Pagan, Donna” 
he answered. “One has to believe to 
understand when he goes to church in a 
city, but if you’re a Pagan like me, you 
only have to understand in order to believe.” 

‘I am,” she interrupted passionately, 
“I’m a Pagan and the daughter of a Pagan. 
My father was a Sun Worshiper—like you.” 

“Tell me about yourself and your 
people,”’ he said, and Donna told him the 
story with which the reader is already 
familiar. He questioned her carefully 
about Sam Singer and the man who had 
murdered her father and despoiled him 
of his fortune. 

“Who was this tenderfoot person?” he 
asked. ‘“Didn’t Sam Singer know his 
name?” 

“No. We never knew the man’s name. 
When my father left for the desert he 
merely told mother that he was going to 
meet an Eastern capitalist at Salton. Sam 
says the only name my father called the 
man was Boston.”’ 

“ Boston?”’ 

Donna nodded. 

“That means he hailed from Boston, 
and your father called him that in sheer 
contempt. No wonder they fought.” 

He was silent, thinking over that strange 
tale of a lost mine whfch Sam Singer had 
told Donna’s mother. 

“Well, I’m not going to keep on desert 
ratting until somebody cracks me on the 
head and stows me on the shelf” he said 
presently. 

He waved his arm toward the north. 
“ Away up there, a hundred and fifty miles, 
I’ve cast my fortune—in the desert of 
Owens river valley. I’ve cut out for myself 
a job that will last me all my life, and win 
or lose, I'll fight the fight to a finish. I’m 
going to make thirty-two thousand acres 
of barren waste bloom and furnish clean, 
unsullied wealth for a few thousand poor, 
crushed devils that have been slaughtered 
and maimed under the Juggernaut of our 
Christian civilization. I’m going to plant 
them on ten-acre farms up there under the 
shadow of old Mt. Kearsarge, and convert 
them into Pagans. I’m going to create 
an Eden out of an abandoned Hell. I’m 
going to lay out a townsite and men will 
build me a town, so I can light it with my 
own electricity. It’s a big Utopian dream, 
Donna dear, but what a crowning glory 
to the dreamer’s life if it only comes true! 
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A few thousand of the 
poor and lowly and hopeless brought out 
of the cities and given land and a chance 
for life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; to know that their toil will »ring 
them some return, that they can have a 


Just think, Donna. 


home and a hope for the future. That’s 
what I want to do, and when that job is 
accomplished I will have lived. my life 
and enjoyed it; when I pass away, I want 
them to bury me in Donnaville—that’s 
to be the name of my colony—and for an 
epitaph I’d like Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
“Requiem ”: 

Under the wide and starry sky 

Dig the grave and let me lie, 

Glad did I live and gladly die 

And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


He paused, a little flushed and exalted. 
Never before had Bob McGraw unburdened 
his heart of its innermost secrets, its hopes, 
its fears, its aspirations; for a moment now 
he almost quivered at the thought that 
Donna would look upon him as a dreamer, 
an idealist—perhaps a fool—he, a penniless 
desert wanderer assuming to hold in his 
sunburnt palm the destinies of the under 
dogs of civilization—the cripples too weak 
and hopeless to be anything more than 
wretched camp-followers in the Army of 
Labor. 

He glanced down at her now, half ex- 
pecting, dreading to meet, the look of 
gentle indulgence so commom to the Un- 
believer. But there was no patronizing 
smile, no tolerant note in her voice as she 
asked simply: 

“And this great, beautiful Utopia of 
yours, Bob—what did you call it?” 

“It doesn’t exist yet,” he explained 
hastily, ‘but it—it may. And when it 
does become a reality, I’m going to call it 
Donnaville.”’ 

“Why?” 

“Because it sounds so much better than 
Bobville or Robertstown, and because it 
will be beautiful. It will be the green 
fields of God after centuries upon centuries 
of purgatory; because it will be the land 
I’ve been telling you about, where you'll 
find all the things your soul is hungry for; 
where we will own a big farm, you and I, 





























with great fields of alfalfa with purple 
blossoms; and there’ll be long rows of apple 


and pear trees and corn and—don’t you 
understand, dear? It will be the most 
beautiful thing in the desert. And yet,” 


he added a little sadly, ‘I may be beaten 
into the earth and all my life Donnaville 
will remain nothing but a dream, a desire, 
and so I—I—”’ 

“Nobody can despoil you of your 
dreams,” she interrupted, ‘‘and hence you'll 
never be beaten, Bob. The dreamers do 
the world’s work. But tell me. How do 
you propose to establish Donnaville? Tell 
me all about it, dear. I want to—help.”’ 

He gave her a grateful glance. “I guess 
I must be wound up tonight,” he began, 
“but it is good to talk it over after hugging 
it to myself so many years, and suffering 
and striving as I have suffered and striven 
since I came into this country. 

“When I pulled out of Death Valley on 
my first trip I came into Inyo from the 
south and worked up along the base of the 
White mountains as far as Bishop. The 
Owens river valley runs north and south, 
with the White mountains flanking it on 
the east and the high Sierra on the west. 
It is from ten to fifteen miles wide, that 
valley, with the Owens river running down 
the eastern side most of the way until it 
empties into Owens lake just above Keeler. 
The lake is salty, bitter, filled with alkali, 
borax and soda, and for nearly forty miles 
above its mouth the river itself is pretty 
brackish and alkaline. Away up the valley 
the river water is sweet but as it approaches 
the lake it gathers alkali and borax from 
the formation through which it flows. 
This renders it unfit for irrigating purposes 
and at first glance the lower end of the val- 
ley seemed doomed to remain undeveloped 
unless somebody led pure water from above 
down the valley in a big cement-lined canal 
and the cost of such a canal would thus 
render the project prohibitive, unless the 
water company which might tackle the job 
also owned the land. 

“The valley is pure desert, although 
there are a great many brilliant green 
streaks in it, where streams of melted snow 
water flow down from the mountains and 
either disappear in the sands or just manage 
to reach the river or the lake. The valley 
looks harsh and desolate, but once you 
climb the mountains and look down into 
it, it’s beautiful. I know it looked beautiful 
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to me and I wished that I might have a 
farm there and settle down. For the next 
few vears, every time I drifted up or down 
that valley I used to dream about my 
farm, and finally I picked out a_ bully 
stretch of desert below Independence, and 
made up my mind to file a desert claim of 
three hundred and twenty acres, provided 
I could see my way clear to a water-right 
that would insure sufficient water for irri- 
gation. 

‘There wasn’t any alkali in the land that 
I imagined would be my farm some day— 
when I found the water. Of course I didn’t 
want the river water at this point, on 
account of the alkali in it, and from the 
formation I judged that I wouldn’t have 
much success putting in artesian wells. 
Besides, I didn’t care to be a lone rancher 
out in that desert. I’ve always been a 
sociable chap, when I could meet the right 
kind of people, and unless I could have neigh- 
bors on that desert I didn’t want any farm. 

“T scouted for the water all one summer, 
but didn’t tind any. However, just at a 
time when I was getting ready to come out 
of the mountains and hustle for next year’s 
grubstake, I found a ‘freeze-out’ in the 
granite up on the slope of old Kearsarge, 
and it netted me nineteen hundred dollars. 

“That water question always bothered 
me. I knew the land was rich—a pure 
marle, with lots of volcanic ash mixed with 
it, and that it would grow anything—with 
water. You ought to see that land, Donna. 
Why, the sage grows six feet tall in spots, 
and any desert land that will grow big sage 
will produce more fortunes than most gold 
mines—if you can only get the water. 
There the land lay, thousands of acres of 
it, but good water wasn’t available, so 
the land was worthless. 

“However, Donna, I had wandered 
around in the desert long enough to observe 
that wherever Nature appears to have 
created a paradox, there’s always a reason. 
If Nature makes a mistake here, she places 
a compensating offset over there. Here 
was a valley that with irrigation could be 
made marvelously fertile at this point, only 
the river had to go brackish and alkaline 
just where it was needed most. I couldn’t 
develop an irrigation system from any of 
the little streams that flowed down the 
Sierra, because there wasn’t enough water, 
and there was no place to impound it, even 
if there had been sufficient water. 











“While I was pondering this peculiar 
situation, a very strange thing occurred. 
The lower portion of the valley, including 
the stretch of desert on which I had my 
eye, was suddenly withdrawn from entry 
and thrown into a Forest Reserve by the 
Department of the Interior. It was a queer 
proceeding that—including a desert tim- 
bered with sage-brush and greasewood in a 
Forest Reserve! Withdrawing from entry 
lands that would not even remotely in- 
terest settlers! 

“T thought this over a great deal, and by 
and by I began to see the light. I had 
suspected from observation and_ personal 
experience that there was a powerful private 
influence at work in the state land office, 
and by.reason of their seeming control of 
the office were engaged in looting the state 
of its school lands which were timbered. In 
the congressional investigation into certain 
land frauds in California, it was discovered 
that the men accused of the frauds had 
been aided by corrupt minor officials in 
the General Land Office—clerks and chiefs 
of certain bureaus, whom the land-grabbers 
kept on their private pay-rolls. This was 
a matter of public record. Fortunately 
for the government, however, it has gen- 
erally managed to secure for the head of the 
Land Department able and_ incorruptible 
men to whom no taint of suspicion attached 
—men whom the land-grabbers dare not 
attempt to corrupt. 

“At the outset, I strongly suspected that 
the corrupt influence, which presumably 
had been exposed and punished in former 
investigations, was nevertheless still at 
work. The suspicion that grossly erroneous 
reports, intentionally furnished the General 
Land Office by officials of the Forestry 
Department in California, was responsible 
for the inclusion of the desert in the Forest 
Reserve, strengthened into belief the more 
I thought it over. I thought I could detect 
in this hoodwinking of the Department of 
the Interior, through the agency of some 
local official, who had been “‘reached”’ by 
the land ring, the first move in a well- 
planned raid on the public domain, through 
the state land office. 

“T quietly investigated the surveyor- 
general of the state, who is also ex-officio 
Registrar of the State Land Office. I dis- 
covered that he was a man of unimpeach- 
able public and private life. I discovered 
also that he was in ill health, and had been 
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during the greater portion of his tenure in 
office; that he rarely spent more than two 
hours each day in his office; that frequently 
he was away from his office for a month at a 
time, ill, and that the office practically 
was dominated by his deputy. The sur- 
veyor-general was a quiet, easy-going man, 
advanced in years and inclined to take things 
easy, and the upshot of my investigations 
confirmed me in the belief that he was tak- 
ing things easy—too easy—and that his 
vide-awake deputy was doing business 
with the land ring, by virtue of his un- 
hampered control of the office and the im- 
plicit confidence reposed in him by the 
surveyor-general. 

“There could be but two reasons for 
this ridiculous action by the Department 
of the Interior in thus including a desert 
in a Forest Reserve. Either an error had 
been made by the local forestry officials 
in defining the boundaries of the reserve, 
and thus reporting to the General Land 
Office, or the job was intentional. If the 
former, the error would be discovered and 
the boundaries rectified. 

“Well, a year passed and the boundaries 
were not rectified, despite the fact that I 
wrote half a dozen complaining letters to 
the General Land Office. The answer was 
easy. The land-grabbers had subsidized 
somebody and my letters never got to 
headquarters. So I knew a big job was 
about to be pulled off. I guessed that the 
land-grabbers had solved the water problem 
further up the valley and were scheming 
to get control of the lower valley and lead 
the water to it, and while developing their 
water supply they wanted the land denied 
to the public. There was always the chance 
that some smart nester would come, file 
on a half-section and start boring artesian 
wells. If he struck water, the news would 
travel and other settlers would come in and 
take a chance, and before long there might 
be a hundred settlers in there. There 
would be no reason to fear that they would 
stay forever, unless they got a big artesian 
flow on every forty acres, and knew they 
could get water in sufficient quantity. 
But they would have found water and it 
would have taken say three years for them 
to discover that their claims could not 
support them. Nesters are a dogged breed 
of human. It takes a nester a long time 
to wake up to the fact that he’s licked, and 
until they woke up, the nesters would be 























“All the time I was up there in the mountains I could look on the valley my valley and 
it was beautiful” 
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liable to block the water wheels of a private 
reclamation scheme. 

“Then, too, if it should become bruited 
abroad, while the valley was open for entry, 
that water for irrigation was being de- 
veloped up the valley, settlers could have 
flocked in down the valley—and waited 
for the water. A nester is patient. His 
life is spent in waiting. Under the desert 
land laws one can file on three hundred 
and twenty acres, or a half-section, pay 
twenty-five cents per acre down and then 
wait four years before being compelled to 
file with the land office the proof of reclama- 
tion that will entitle him to final patent 
to his land. The land ring, of course, knew 
this, and by their corrupt influence had so 
maneuvered to hoodwink the General 
Land Office that the valley had been with- 
drawn from entry. When they had pro- 
tected themselves from prospective settlers, 
it would be safe for them to develop their 
water away up the valley. When they 
were ready, it would be easy enough to 
suddenly discover that a desert valley had, 
by some stupid error, been included in a 
Forest Reserve, the boundaries would be 
readjusted immediately, the valley once 
more thrown open for entry and—dummy 
entrymen, Johnny-on-the-spot, to file on 
the land for the water company! Within 
the statutory limit of four years the water 
company would have had time to extend 
its canals and laterals, the dummy entry- 
men would have been able to show proof 
of reclamation and secure their patents, and 
after waiting a year, perhaps to preserve 
appearances, they would, for a considera- 
tion, gradually transfer their holdings to 
the water company. Within five years, 
the water company would have owned the 


entire valley, would have reorganized, 
called themselves a land and _ irrigation 
company and gone into the real estate 


business, selling five to twenty acre farms, 
with a perpetual water right, at prices 
ranging from three to five hundred dollars 
per acre. 

“T didn’t, of course, know who was be- 
hind the game, but I knew the rules by 
which it would be played. I’m more or less 
of a mining engineer, Donna, and it’s part 
of a mining engineer’s business to know 
the laws relating to the public domain. I 
could see that unless I developed water 
first and filed on the land first, I would 
never get my farm in the valley without 
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paying dearly to the thieves who had stolen 
from me my constitutional right to it. 

“Hence, for the past two summers, 
Donna, I’ve been up in the Sierra looking 
for water. It seemed to me that with so 
many mountain lakes up there below the 
snow-line, I must find one that I could tap 
and bring the water down into my valley. 
If Nature made a mistake in the valley, 
she would compensate for it up in the 
mountains, and I had an abiding faith that 
if I searched long enough I'd find the water. 

“T circled around mountain lakes where 
in all probability no human foot but mine 
had ever trod. I crawled along the brink 
of a chasm three thousand feet deep, and 
crossed a glacier crevice on a rawhide riata. 
I camped three nights on a peak with so 
much iron ore in it that when an electrical 
storm came up it attracted the lightning 
and struck around me for hours. I crawled 
and crept and climbed; I fell; I was cut 
and bruised and hungry and cold; but all 
the time I was up there in the mountains I 
could look on the valley—my valley—and 
it was beautiful and I didn’t mind. 

“A big thought that had been in the 
back of my brain for a long time came to me 
with renewed force while I was up there in 
those Inyo Alps—the thought that if I 
could find the water it would be riches 
enough for me. But I wanted the land, 
too—not merely a half-section for myself, 
but the whole valley—only I didn’t want 
it for myself. It would only be mine in 
trust, a sacred heritage that belonged to 
the lowly of the earth, and I wanted-to save 
it for them. I could see them all at that 
moment, the roustabouts, the laborers and 
muckers, the unskilled toilers of the world. 
It was the hewers of wood and the drawers 
of water that I wanted that valley to bloom 
for; the poor, poor devils whose only hope 
is the land that gave them birth and life 
and would receive them in its bosom when 
they perished. Ten acres of that lonely 
thirsty land, waiting there for me to re- 
claim it from the ruin of ages—ten acres of 
my desert valley and some water and an 
equal chance—that’s what I wanted for 
each of my fellow-Pagans, and I made up 
my mind to get it for them from the robber- 
barons that planned to steal it. 

“Tt comforted me a whole lot, that 
thought. It gave zest to the battle, and 
made the prize seem worth fighting for. 
And I guess the God of a Square Deal was 









































with me that day, for I found the water. 
I discovered a lake a mile wide and nearly 
five miles long, fed by countless streams 
from the melting snow on the peaks above. 
I walked around it, but I couldn’t find any 
outlet, and yet the lake never seemed to 
have risen higher than a certain point. 
This puzzled me until I discovered a sand- 
stone ledge half-way around its eastern 
edge, and through a gigantic crevice in 
this sandstone the water escaped. When 
the lake rose to the edge of this crevice, 
during the summer when the snow was 
melting up on the face of old Mount 
Kearsarge, the surplus flowed off into some 
subterranean outlet, probably emerging at 
the head of some canyon miles away on the 
other side of the range. This lake was 
hemmed in by hills, and between two of 
these hills a canyon dropped away sheer 
to the desert two thousand feet below. I 
made careful estimates and discovered that 
by shooting a tunnel three hundred feet 
through the country rock at the head of 
this canyon I would come out on the other 
side of the place where the two hills met, 
and pierce the lake below this sandstone 
crevice. I could drain the lake until the 
surface of the water gradually came down 
to the intake, when I could put in a con- 
crete pier with an iron head-gate and regu- 
late the flow. Even in winter when the 
lake was frozen over I would have a steady 
flow of water, for my tunnel would tap the 
lake below the ice. 

“Having found the water, my next move 
was to go down into the valley, into the 
great, hot, panting hungry heart of Inyo 
to protect the land for my Pagans. At the 
land office in Independence I registered my 
filing and turned to leave, just as a clerk 
came out and tacked a notice on the bulletin 
board. I read it. It was the customary 
notice to settlers that the lower valley had 
been withdrawn from the Forest Reserve 
and would be thrown open to entry at the 
expiration of sixty days from date. 

““T went to the feed corral, where I had 
kept Friar Tuck all summer, while I was up 
in the mountains. I paid my livery bill, 
threw the saddle on Friar Tuck and headed 
south, for I knew that if I was to turn 
robber baron and steal the valley for my 
Pagans I’d have to hustle. I got to San 
Pasqual one night three weeks ago—and 
here I am.” 
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Donna was silent. For perhaps a minute 
she gazed into his tense, eager face. 

“What will it cost to drive that tunnel?” 
she queried finally. 

“With me superintending the job and 
swinging a pick and drill myself, I estimate 
the cost at about five thousand dollars.” 

“And how long does your right hold good 
before commencing operations?” 

“The law allows me a year.” 

“And you have five weeks left in which 
to plan your campaign to acquire the land?” 

‘Five weeks. And I’m about to attempt 
an illegal procedure, only I’m going to do 
it legally. I want to tie up fifty sec- 
tions on that valley—aggregating 32,000 
acres. I have money enough in bank at 
Bakersfield after paying my expenses here, 
to accomplish that. If I can tie that land 
up, my water-right is worth millions. If 
the other fellows get the land, they will 
buy my water-right at their own figures, 
or starve me out and acquire the right 
when I am forced to abandon it by reason 
of my inability to develop it; or failing that 
they will proceed on their original plan and 
lead their own water down the valley in 
canals. Without the water the land is 
worthless, and without the land my water- 
right is practically worthless—to me. To 
control that 32,000 acres of desert I will 
have to put up the purchase price of 
$40,000 for the men I induce to file on the 
land, and after paying the filing fee of 
$5 and the initial payment of $20 on each 
of the fifty applications for the land, I'll 
be in luck if I’m not left stranded at 
the State Land Office.”’ 

“But can you accomplish this in opposi- 
tion to the land ring, if you secure all the 
money you will require?”’ 

“No” he answered. ‘The plan I have 
outlined is a mere contingency. In order 
to carry it out, I must get my filings into 
the land office before theirs—and they 
control the land office.” 

“Then, how can you hope to succeed?”’ 

Bob smiled. ‘Hope doesn’t cost any- 
thing, Donna. It’s about the only thing 
I know of that can’t be monopolized. A 
man can hope till he’s licked, at least, and 
despite the fact that I have neither money 
nor corrupt influence, I have a long chance 
to win. I have one grand asset, at least.” 

‘“What may that be?” queried Donna. 

‘All anybody ever needs—a bright idea.”’ 


The next instalment of “The Long Chance" will appear in the April number, entitled 
“The Bright Idea” 




















F all the gifts of nature to the Golden 


State, none has been more thoroughly 


advertised than its climate. Nevertheless— 
or, shall I say, therefore—there is nothing 
about which the transient visitor is apt to be 
more unreliably informed beforehand, or to 
carry away with him, after a few weeks’ 
visit, more incomplete notions. One needs 
to spend at least one whole year on the 
Pacific Slope before he is in position to speak 
of its climate in any comprehensive way; 
and even this twelvemonth’s experience 
will serve only to outline its broader features 
of difference from the climate of our Atlantic 
seaboard. The old-time Californian, conse- 
quently, sets many hedges about his speech 
when the inquiring tourist tries to pin him 
down to hard and fast declarations. 

“No, they ain’t no sunstrokes on this 
coast ever,” I hear Uncle William Parkes 
remark, as he drives a party of Eastern 
school-teachers in his public carriage around 
Pasadena, ‘‘leastways you needn’t figger on 
‘em. To be sure, last summer I did hear 
tell of a couple of cholos who died of the heat 
in a ditch up in Fresno. That don’t often 
happen, though. Of course it don’t rain in 
summer—that’s the dry season here, you 
know. Leastwise, that’s the way it gin’ally 
is; but once in so often things gits out of 
joint in the weather outfit up above, and I 
have known quite a bit of rain once or twice 
in July. No, it never snows in southern 
California, you bet, except in them high 
mountains—that is, it ain’t natural fur it to 
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snow in the valleys, and this here spell of 
cold, with the snow so far down on the hills 
and the orange-trees suffering, ain’t hap- 
pened like this in a generation and won’t 
agin. ‘Thunderstorms? No-o—well, I do 
mind there was one about two years ago; but 
there’sas good as none. When does the rainy 
season begin? Well, now, I couldn’t jest say. 
November is purty safe to figger on. But 
then again, I have seen right smart of rain 
in September; and other years they ain’t 
been none till purty nigh Christmas. You 
see, missus, it’s a bully climate, all right, and 
suits me right down to the ground and 
every right-minded person, but when it 
comes to drawing up a constitootion and by- 
laws fur it to go by, you'll find it jumpin’ its 
bail now and then. I knowed a lot more 
about this climate the first year I lived in it 
than I’ve ever knowed since, and I’ve been 
here goin’ on twenty-seven year this spring.” 
One of the popular misconceptions about 
the California climate is that it is without 
seasons—and thousands who annually come 
to this coast for a month or two’s outing 
during the winter or spring months return 
to their Eastern homes in the belief that the 
whole round year is a monotony of ethereal 
mildness with a few disagreeable rains 
thrown in during four or five months of the 
winter and spring. As a matter of fact 
there are four distinct seasons in California 
just as in the East, but the extremes of the 
East are absent here. Speaking for the 
beautiful valleys that open to the coast, 
and which include the particular parts of the 
state most resorted to by travelers—while 
there is a marked freedom from the boister- 
ousness which in some way mars every 
season in the East, there is yet no lack of 
difference in the quality of the months, as 
the year moves on to its consummation. 



















































PHOTOGRAPHED IN MARCH NEAR CORNING, CALIFORNIA, BY LOUIS BRANDT 
THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD 


In March the hillsides and mesas have reached the maximum glory of their raiment of wild-flowers, first 
donned in January. The vernal equinox finds the whole state ablaze with the golden poppy 
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From December till late February, for 
instance, there is a succession of snappy 
mornings, not infrequently with frost in the 
early hours, and of nights briskly cold that 
give a special zest to the family gathering 
about the evening lamp and the crackling 
hearth-fire with pussy asleep before it. 
As the vernal equinox approaches, the hill- 
sides and mesas don their glorious raiment 
of wild-flowers, the orange-blossoms load 
the air with fragrance and the deciduous 
fruit trees of the ranches—the almonds, the 
peaches, the apricots, the plums—bourgeon 
and flower; the rains cease, the songs of 
returning birds are heard on fence-post and 
on tree-top, and spring is as decidedly 
spring here as anywhere on earth. With 
the outgoing of May, the hills and valley- 
lands begin to take on the summer brownness 
that marks the resting time of much of the 
plant-world in this land of no rain from May 
till November; the nights, still cool but not 
so cool as earlier in the year, are succeeded 
by days that during the middle hours are 
sufficiently warm to lure one to a siesta in 
the shade of a vine-covered pergola, or in a 
patio where oleanders cast their cooling 
shadows, and water tinkles in the fountain. 
This is pure summer—absolutely distinct 
from the spring tiat preceded it; absolutely 
distinct, also, from the fall which follows 
it—when the leaves of the deciduous trees 
and shrubs take on characteristic autumnal 
tints, when the vineyards are all glorious 
with their purpling clusters, when golden- 
rod is blooming, and the fluffy balls of wild 
clematis seeds ripen in the roadside tangles 
and float away, and when the air, as the sun 
draws to its early setting, is chill with the 
genuine appetizing cold of an Eastern 
October. 

Another way of dividing the California 
year is into the rainy season and the dry. 
This only means that from the middle of 
spring until mid-autumn there is, as a rule, 
no rain; while from mid-autumn until the 
middle of spring again, all the rain falls that 
does fall within the compass of the twelve 
months, but every day is by no means a 
rainy day. The rainfall, for instance, re- 
corded at Los Angeles for a series of thirty 
years, during the months of December, 
January, February and March, averaged a 
total of eleven and one-half inches for these 
rainiest months of the rainy season, being 
somewhat less than three inches per month. 
This is not appreciably different from the 
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average rainfall during the summer months 
in the East. From Santa Barbara north- 
ward the volume of precipitation is rather 
greater. 

To the permanent dweller in California 
the season of the rains is a time of especial 
content, for after six months of persistent 
dry weather, one is, if ever, properly ready 
to welcome a rainy day with that unreserved 
heartiness with which, one may be sure, the 
Lord desires His blessings received. While 
the winter tourist naturally enough grumbles 
at the rainy day as an interference with his 
personal plans for motoring, golfing or 
taking a drive, the resident Californian is 
feelingly aware that all the water which 
makes the basis of California’s being the 
pleasant place it is to visitors, must come 
from the clouds, if it comes at all, during 
this season which the tourist chooses for his 
own. So he smiles comfortably as he looks 
over his spectacles at his rain-gauge and sees 
the column of water rising. 

If the visitor would but realize the fact, 
the winter rains in California are among 
the especial charms of the climate. No- 
where are there greater, tenderer, softer 
rains; nowhere do they give more con- 
siderate warning of their coming, beginning 
not in a wild whirl of wind and a burst 
of waterspouts, but with a gentle sprinkle 
which gradually increases in volume 
as the parched tongue of earth is 
moistened to take it in. Once begun, how- 
ever, the rain does not readily stop. Usu- 
ally for two or three days the clouds con- 
tinue dripping as from a sponge that is 
squeezed now hard, now lightly. Occa- 
sionally there is a lifting of the mists from 
the mountains, revealing a snow-capped 
peak here and there and letting patches of 
reassuring sunlight sift through to earth, 
before the vapors shut down again and 
fresh showers descend. And then, after all 
is over, the measurement of what has 
fallen during the whole course of the storm 
will perhaps be but an inch or two. 

On these days of moisture you will find 
comfort indoors beside an open fire, if you 
are blessed with one, or lacking that, by 
your gas grate, or portable oil heater which 
sooner or later every wise visitant in lodg- 
ings finds it conducive to comfort to have in 
his room. The rain should not, however, 
keep one indoors entirely, for while at times 
there is a storm that drives and dashes, 
more often the modest precipitation is so 








PHOTOGRAPHED IN JULY NEAR SAN FRANCISCO BY H. C. TIBBITTS 
A FAMILY FIRESIDE IN MIDSUMMER 
Even during occasional brief spells of undeniably hot weather the nights are deliciously cool, and 


evenings spent in the garden require the comfort of a gentle blaze 
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nearly straight downward as to make 
walking with an umbrella pleasant pastime. 
There is a delicious coolness in the damp- 
ness which renders a light overcoat or medi- 
um-weight wrap comfortable, while the 
cleansing air of a rainy day in California 
has a caress in it that one never forgets, 
being free from the humid mugginess which 
not infrequently accompanies a winter rain 
on the Atlantic seaboard. Then the clearing 
off—the clouds breaking apart and lifting 
from the mountains, leaving all the peaks 
wreathed and the canyons smoking with 
rising vapor—the clean, bracing dryness 
that succeeds the rain, the shining faces of 
the leaves and flowers put up to the sunshine, 
the stimulating winter sunshine itself— 
this part of the rainy program even the 
grumpiest tourist enjoys. 

Of all the surprises that California—and 
particularly southern California—holds for 
the new-comer, probably none is more 
thorough than the delightfulness of the 
summers. When Mr. Moneybags, just out 
from New York or Chicago, steps from his 
room upon the sunny veranda of his hotel 
on some balmy January morning and draws 
his first delicious breath of the California 
winter, he is apt to say, throwing back the 
lapels of his summery coat, in which a fresh 
plucked flower is blooming: 

“Well, there’s no discount on this—it’s 
gilt-edge paper, without doubt; but if it is 
this warm in winter, it must be like a furnace 
in summer.” 

And that is the regulation attitude of the 
Eastern-bred toward the southern Cali- 
fornia summer, before he has lived through 
one. He knows that the July temperatures 
of his Pennsylvania or Massachusetts home 
range anywhere from forty to eighty degrees 
higher than in midwinter, and when he 
comes to California and the ther- 
mometer at noon on New Year’s Day 
standing at seventy-five in the shade, it 
seems natural enough to reckon on a summer 
temperature of a hundred and fifteen to a 
hundred and fifty-five! 

Now as a matter of fact, the entire coastal 
region of California, as far inland as the 
influence of the Pacific trade-winds and 


sees 


ocean fogs is felt—where, for instance, such 
well-known tourist cities as San Francisco, 
Santa Barbara, Pasadena, Los 
and 
charming summer climate. 
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occasional brief spell—rarely of more than 
three or four days’ duration—of undeniably 
hot weather to be expected during the 
progress of every summer, but the nights 
and mornings are even then deliciously cool, 
and the days so devoid of any perceptible 
humid quality and so tempered by the 
regular wind off the sea, that the mid-day 
temperature during such spells, though it 
ascends sometimes into the nineties and 
occasionally even to a hundred, is never 
prostrating. Yet even after the Easterner 
has decided to settle in the state, and has 
been told and told and told again that the 
summers in California—the desert counties 
excepted—are no warmer than anywhere 
else, while anywhere within fifty miles of the 
coast they are really cooler than the Atlantic 
seaboard ever dreamed of for summer 
weather, he still finds it hard to accept the 
totally different conditions of the Pacific 
Slope at their face value. 

Apropos of the summer, it may be added 
that to appreciate the charm of the land- 
scape in California at that season, one needs 
an especially open mind. We are all so 
disposed to reckon the pea-green beauty of 
the Eastern summer the one proper standard 
to judge by, that our first disposition with 
respect to a prospect that is barren of much 
green, is to call it burnt up and ugly. When 
we succeed in ridding ourselves of that con- 
vention, we find that as a matter of fact the 
California countryside in summer is the 
analogue of an Eastern landscape in late 
autumn—replete with beauty less patent to 
the careless than that of a more flowery 
season, but just as intense. California’s 
long rainless period of almost constant sun- 
shine is radically different from a droughty 
time in the East, in this: there, the normal 
condition is fixed for frequent rains and 
resultant greenness, and the failure of the 
expected moisture is a calamity because ab- 
normal; here in California, the annual 
browning is part of the year’s regular plan— 
God’s permanent ordering for the land— 
and like all the routine of nature, beautiful 
if one have eyes to see. Pastures are, of 
course, withered and hills are verdureless, 
but the absence of bright green is made up 
by the abounding presence of rare tones of 
brown, olive and yellow, which pale and 
deepen and intermingle in countless ex- 
quisite combinations, in the shifting lights 
of the revolving days. 



































The Merry Wives of Tehuantepec 


A MATRIMONIAL SLIP 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


N the course of its fall 

from the top of the 
Tehuantepec hill, the 
Street of the Illustrious 
Men gives pause for a 
moment on a rocky ledge 
ere it wriggles off to fall 
like a parti-colored snake 
into the gaping jaws of 
the plaza below. Never 
more than three yards at 
its widest, the street 
squirms into the court that 
covers the ledge through 
a narrow passage shaped 
like a capital S, thereby 
creating a covert which 
has served often in the 
town’s private feuds and 
public wars. In it many 
aman has laid in wait for 
his rival in politics or love. 
Indeed, the blood that has 
run over its uneven cob- 
bles could easily have 
stained the thick adobe 
walls of the court a deeper 
rose than that which 
flamed under the last rays 
of the sun one evening in 
June. 

At this particular time, 
however, its historical 
mission was diverted to 
peaceful ends. It gave 
harborage only to the 
young peon whose blue- 
black hair and one large 
brown eye were alone 
visible from the court. 
His stealth evidently had 
some connection with the 
weathered oaken window 
grill that projected from 
the flaming wall just 


around the corner, and 
when, answering repeated 








In the Street of the Dlustrious Men 
there is a narrow passage shaped 
like a capital S 
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hisses, a small brown hand 
suddenly fluttered _ be- 
tween the bars, a second 
eye joined the first above 
a flash of white teeth. 

“Ttis thou, Filomena?” 

“Thine, querida.” 

The face that now re- 
placed the fluttering hand 
was, in its golden comeli- 
ness, the feminine com- 
plement of his own. 
Smooth, round and dim- 
pled, a flush of rose stained 
its gold. Usually amiable 
as it was pretty, just now 
it reflected the domestic 
storm which her first 
words described. 

“Did I ask the madre 
again?” Repeating his 
question, her plump shoul- 
ders twisted beneath her 
crimson huipilita. “Si, 
senor, and could you see 
my back ’twere easy to 
read her answer, for she 
drove it in, a word and a 
blow. 

“Was it for this,’ she 
asks me, ‘that I guarded 
thy girlhood, came _be- 
tween thee and the warm 
glances, kept the men ever 
afar? Was it for this that 
I snubbed my nose at 
Tomas, the rural, a man 
that ordinary girls leap at 
like fish for a fly? And 
Pancho, the portero in the 
house of the prefect, not 
to mention others of lesser 
breed? Was all this for 
the good of a peon’s calf? 
This will teach you other.’ 

“And she taught me.” 
The pretty shoulders 
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achieved a second uncomfortable twist. 
“But, oh, Filomena, the beating was 
but the half of it. ‘Now, listen, Un- 
grateful,’ she goes on after I am flogged 
toa pulp. ‘The saints have rewarded my 
steady service. As I crossed the plaza to 
market this morning, one called to me, and 
he none other than Don Sostenes Garcia, 
the Spanish trader. For months he has 
carried thee in the tail of his eye, and now 
has he spoken. He asks for thee in mar- 
riage. Si, there is to be a real wedding in 
church with a priest, masses and _ tall 
candles, and as if that were not enough, 
nothing will suit but that he be married by 
the archbishop at San Juan Bautista. 
Marana after manana, we go, the three of 
us, by mule to Mora, where lies his big 
trading canoa, thence down river a full 
four hundred miles to San Juan. ’Twill 
be the great journey, and the sights of it 
will soon oust that fool muchacho from thy 
silly head. Let there be no more of him. 
This—for good measure.’”’ The girl finished 
with a last pained shrug. ‘And ’twas 
surely a good one—almost cracked my back.” 

“Don Sostenes?” Filomena broke a 
silence of disgust. ‘‘ Maldito! Out in the 
jungle at the end of this street lives a 
weazened monkey, his very cousin. He 
could easily be thy mother’s father—while 
we are of an age.” 

“Si?” she questioned with mournful 
wisdom. ‘ But when did youth and looks 
weigh down the wealth of age? ’Tis the 
old bull commands the herd. Oh, that I 
had been born to a squint like Maria, my 
sister, or fat as Manuela, my cousin! But the 
madre aches for this marriage in our family, 
and ’tis for me to bend my back, if it 
breaks, to the burden of her ambition. 
A pest on the bug that bit her!” 

Filomena not only echoed her invective, 
but also enlarged upon it with a force and 
frankness altogether unknown in the vitu- 
perations of civilization. ‘“ But, Chulita,” he 
pleaded in conclusion, “we shall run away. 
See, I will steal the saw from Candelario, 
the jefe’s carpenter, and tonight I will saw 
the bars—” 

“With the madre and Maria sleeping, 
each with one eye open, on the two sides 
of me. At the first scratch of thy saw—” 
she broke off with a quick cry. ‘Run, 
Filomena! Oh, run!”’ 

He went, catapulted, from bare toes, yet, 
with all his speed, barely escaped from 





under the avalanche of brown flesh that was 
suddenly loosed from the side door. Though 
a quick duck saved him his brains, his 
shoulder was almost broken by a swashing 
blow from a club as thick as his leg. 

Realizing the futility of pursuit, the 
senora stopped under the window, from 
where she assisted his flight with a stream 
of oral abuse. A huge woman, six feet tall, 
her brown arms issued like tree trunks 
from her scarlet huipilita. While she stood, 
screaming vituperations after him, every 
ounce of her two hundred and fifty pounds 
quivered like jelly under her crimson ves- 
tures; with her broad moon face convulsed 
with rage, she presented a terrifying spec- 
tacle. Undoubtedly, unwilling virtue was 
never preserved against itself by a more 
formidable guardian, and if her motives had 
lacked the commercial taint set forth in her 
daughter’s speech, the spectacle might have 
been equally edifying. Stronger than most 
men, she was much more dangerous, and 
Filomena had no just cause for the irritable 
shame he felt when, at the corner, he ran 
full tilt against Petro, the cobbler, who had 
come running from his shop at the end of 
the court. 

“What a blow!” Roaring his laughter, 
the cobbler followed the lad around the 
corner. ‘‘ Hombre, thank the saints that it 
missed the head, otherwise thy love pains 
would have been cured forever. Si, from 
my window I saw it all, and ’twas most 
amusing. There was the face of thee, silly 
and sick as a hungry calf, turned up to the 
girl, then—whish! you come flying down 
the court as though the old woman had 
fired thee out of a gun.” 

Heedless of the lad’s black looks, he 
wenton. ‘Takeanadvice,muchacho, shoot 
thy calf glances at some other mark, for 
this pretty bit of flesh has found a good 
market. It was told by the sefora this 
morning, all over the plaza, that Sostenes, 
the Spaniard, has asked for the girl in 
marriage—the more fool he, for the young 
wife is the beginning of the old husband’s 
end. Tis the warm house she will make for 
him—tut! tut! hombre, take care that I 
do not catch and hold thee till the sefiora 
brings her stick.”’ 

Retiring in front of the other’s threaten- 
ing advance, Petro slid backwards into his 
shop, slammed the door, then continued his 
raillery through the open window. “‘Si, she’ll 
warm up his house, but in the meantime 
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“But, Chulita,’’ he pleaded, “we shall run away. See, I will steal the saw from the jefe’s carpenter, 
and tonight I will saw the bars” 











“He asks for thee in marriage. Si, there is to be 
areal wedding” 


the old fox is giving her something other 
to think of than thee. There is to be a 
fine journey to San Juan Bautista, and by 
that I am reminded—he requires a poleman 
for his canoa. From across the plaza one 
may see the notice on his door. It needs 
only for thee to apply. And that would 
be fine. Pleasure is a fine smoother of 
wrinkles. Si, she’ll soon forget; and surely 
it would be fine for thee to watch them at 
their loving.” 

Well aimed, the last shot had almost 
proved a boomerang, for, pulling a knife 
from under his blouse, Filomena ran at the 
door. But stopping short in the middle of 
his rush he walked away. ‘“Pouf! the 
breath of him would kill a snake. ’Tis 
the tequila talking. Let him be.” 

While domestic history was thus being 
made in the court, the sun’s waning fires 
were quenched in the violet mists of the 
opposite hills. As Filomena followed the 
street’s crazy course in and out of flaming 
adobe passages and pockets, tropical dusk 
dropped a hot brown veil over all. Within 
cavernous interiors, glowing charcoal bras- 
eros steeped in deeper dyes the vestments 
of brown women and girls. The soft spat, 
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spat of Jortillas being flattened between 
open palms floated out along with savory 
odors that drowned, for the nonce, others 
natural in a street whose sanitation had 
been left for the last six centuries to the 
saints and the rains. Passing his own door- 
way he saw Paz, his sister, frying enchiladas, 
but his nostrils refused the usual tribute. 
Without even a sniff he passed down into 
and crossed the plaza, keeping in the shadow 
of its oranges and limes till he gained a 
bench that stood in the black shade of a 
great fig. 

It afforded a view directly into the store 
of Sostenes, across the street, and without 
being seen himself he was able to watch 
the trader, who stood directly beneath the 
gasoline flare that brightly lit the gay 
calicos, vivid cottons, muslins, and other 
gear on the shelves behind him. In the 
bright light every line and wrinkle stood 
out in bold relief, and if anything were 
needed to emphasize his likeness to the 
old monkey in the jungle, it was furnished 
by the smooth round face of the girl with 
whom he was haggling over the price of a 
piece of home-made lace. 

From his bench Filomena could also see a 
white patch on the door-post. But though 
he knew it, at once, for the advertisement 
for a poleman, he gave it at first no thought. 
For a long time he sat staring at Sostenes 
with black concentration that boded ill for 
the old fellow should the fates happen to 
direct his steps into that convenient shade, 
and not until after the customer departed 
and Sostenes returned to his account books 
did the germ of his big idea sprout in the 
lad’s mind. 

Even then it matured slowly. Begin- 
ning with vague wonder concerning the 
man whose luck would gain him the em- 
ployment, it passed into passionate envy, 
then black despair that gave birth, in turn, 
to a wild impulse to apply himself. But not 
until all of these thoughts and feelings 
merged in grim amusement as he pictured 
the old fellow’s surprise, did the resolve 
take full form in his mind. 

“°Twill be the stick for your shoulders 
again” he commented upon it, rising. 
“Bueno! Let be. More than one crack 
is required to break my mule’s back, and 
’twill be worth a round dozen, the sight 
of his face.” 

Crossing the street, he shuffled into the 
store, and as he stood before the trader, 
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sombrero in hand, it seemed as though his 
prognostications would surely prove true. 
If Sostenes had not known of the lad’s 
standing with his intended bride, he would 
have been alone in his ignorance in all the 
town. But both knowledge and malev- 
olence were revealed by his rasping query. 
“Si, muchacho?”’ 

Bitter anger competed with furious 
astonishment for possession of his wrinkles 
as Filomena spoke. ‘If there be a pole- 
man wanted, sefior, there is none stronger 
than I in all the town.” 

While his black beads of eyes drew down 
to pin points under his shaggy brows, the 
old fellow reached stealthily for the stick 
that he kept under the counter in pickle 
for impudent beggars or the small boys 
that sometimes called in at his door. Then, 
just as Filomena stepped back a pace in 
readiness for flight, the groping hand re- 
appeared and joined its fellow in an in- 
nocuous clasp. For a few seconds he said 
nothing, and in that reflective pause a 
close observer would have noted that the 
anger in his eyes changed, first to reflective 
cunning, then the malice of amusement. 
Filomena gaped when, after the pause, the 
old fellow spoke. 

“Thou art engaged. Be ready at dawn 
to drive a mule-load of goods to the canoa 
at Mora.” 


Bursting out of a splendor of ruby mists 
a week later, the morning sun revealed the 
trader’s canoa, a five-ton dugout, nosing its 
lazy way down the sluggish currents of a 
wide stream. 

To the feet of a landsman the Tehuan- 
tepec jungles present always an impene- 
trable maze, but through their tangles the 
pole of the riverman picks an easy way. 
One that knows his isthmus may gain 
through the labyrinth of interlacing waters 
to the place of his choice in a wide cast of a 
thousand miles, and so passing from stream 
to tributary, by many a backwater, the 
trader had gained at last out to the river 
that led down to San Juan Bautista and the 
Mexican gulf. 

Had he not chosen to tie up and trade 
at each and all of the Indian villages that 
raised sere thatched roofs out of the jungle, 
the journey would have come to its end 
at least a day before. But with this Filo- 
mena had no fault to find. On the contrary, 
while he tramped the flat gunwale urging 
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“Oh, that I had been born to a squint like 
Maria, my sister, or fat as Manuela, 


? 


my cousin! 


the clumsy craft on with the spurn of his 
naked feet, he thanked his Aztec gods for 
the avarice that dominated the trader’s 
superannuated love. 

For out of this very trying situation the 
lad had managed to subtract a modicum of 
happiness. If he found the sefiora’s rough 
jokes harder to bear than Sostenes’ harsh 
driving, was not Chulita there under his 
eyes, So close that it would have been quite 
easy for him to have touched her whenever 
he turned for a fresh cast of the pole? He 
dared not, of course, address her. Also, it 
had been necessary that she should school 
her eyes. But, if careful, she had yet 
missed no fair chance. Now and then a 
glance swift and bright with love paid him 
in full for all his suffering, and it may be 
set down that, so far, the trader’s scheme 
of torture had produced rather barren re- 
sults; in fact, so very barren that he had 
concluded a day of hard Criving last evening 
with a threat of immediate aischarge. 

This morning, had the old fellow hap- 
pened to be awake, he might have felt more 
satisfaction, for as the lad tramped back 
and forth at the poling, his face displayed 
dark uneasiness. At dawn, every day, it 
had been the girl’s habit to raise the corner 
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of the serape she shared with her mother 
and so give him his fill of her eyes till the 
waxing heat aroused the others. But this 
morning the serape had never stirred— 
though his glance was powerful enough to 
have pulled it clear of her face. Moreover, 
during the hour that elapsed after she rose 
before they tied up to the bank to cook 
breakfast, she refused him even a glance. 

A greater surprise, however, still lay in 
reserve, for as he was mooring the dugout 
in the heavy shade of a banyan, she called 
to him, suddenly and with acid sharpness. 
“ Bring the metate and soaked corn. Hurry, 
muchacho, thy feet are of lead.”’. And when, 
passing her a few minutes later, he achieved 
one of the accidental contacts which she 
had both looked for and returned, she rose 
and dealt him a round box on the ear. 
“Fool! Keep off my feet! The toes of me 
are crushed with thy clumsy tramplings.”’ 

He was not alone, either, in his surprise. 
While Sostenes’ brows swept a tide of 
wrinkles up into the roots of his hair, his 
beads of eyes turned questioningly to the 


sehora. But if equally astounded, the 


latter fished up with feminine quickness a 


reason from the depths of her hope. 

“She is come to her senses, at last” she 
whispered behind her hand. “’Tis the 
tales that I have dinned into her ear of the 
fat eating and fine dressing that will be the 
due of thy wife. At first she would not 
listen. But each night I have whispered 
them as we lay under the blanket, and last 
evening she began to question.” 

The fall of Sostenes’ brows below their 
normal did not indicate unmixed pleasure. 
“°Tis in good season—for all of us” he 
grunted and went on with a nod at Filo- 
mena’s back. “I had made up my mind 
to discharge him at the next village, and 
that would have been a pity. Though I 
hired him for his fooling, he has proved his 
worth with the pole. Not in a month could 
we hope to find such another, for what of 
his love craze he does the work of a couple.” 

Not altogether satisfied, however, he 
watched her closely all that morning, and 
not until she began to talk openly with her 
mother about the glories of her coming 
estate did the suspicion clear from his look. 
It was replaced by a slight unease when, 
from mere questioning, she presently began 
to set forth her own plans. 

‘] shall have a new She de- 
clared it with a firm nod of her pretty head. 


dress.” 
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with a band of 


linen 
crimson velvet knee-high all worked in 


“One of rarest 
threads of silver and gold. To go with it, 
one will require a huipilita of scarlet velvet 
embroidered in colored silks, and a lace 
head-gear of a fineness never yet seen in 
our town. Si, I shall be so fine that the 
small eyes of Conchita, our neighbor, will 
fall out of her head.” 

After an hour of it he could plainly see 
that vanity had really turned her head, and 
if contributary evidence were wanting, it 
was there in shape of Filomena’s sullen 
scowl. Satisfied on that score, the trader 
had time to indulge his growing distress, 
and when from dresses the girl passed to 
jewelry and began to prattle of rings and 
gold chains, his dominant avarice awoke. 

“A new dress, yes, and that very fine” 
he tried to temper the stream of her high 
plannings. ‘But concerning chains—it is 
becoming in the wife of a trader to practise 
thrift, otherwise his shelves and boats will 
soon be dangling upon her person.” He 
hurriedly added: ‘Of course a chain there 
will be, but of silver, a thread of silver for 
thy pretty neck.” 

“A chain of silver?”’ She tossed a saucy 
head. ‘Si, it would look fine—on a peon’s 
brat. But thy wife must have one that goes 
with. her standing. And is there a woman 
grown in Tehuantepec that has not her 
chain of gold pieces? Even Conchita, the 
good-for-nothing, has one—though the links 
are strained to breaking because of their 
distance apart. And am I to be put by her 
to shame? The instant we are returned I 
shall sieve all of thy gold pieces for them 
that are pretty or odd. For a beginning one 
might be content with a half hundred or so!” 

‘“*A half hundred or so’?”” He repeated 
it huskily. ‘“ ‘With a half hundred or so— 
of five-peso pieces—one may make a be- 
ginning?’ ” 

“For the links” she promptly corrected. 
“At every fifth, one would require a gold 
eagle of twenty pesos.” 

““A gold eagle—at every fifth link?’” 
Repeating it again, he fell into a brooding, 
almost as heavy and black as Filomena’s 
sullen rage, nor did his sour visage relax a 
line until, after the noon meal, he managed 
to draw the sefora aside. 

“Thy daughter?” he questioned. 
has the expensive ideas?” 

*Pish!”’ With one wave of her huge fat 
hands the sefora smoothed out his doubts. 
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“She is quite crazed, now, with excite- 
ment. Now see you—a lick or two with a 
little stick in the days after the marriage 
will knock all the nonsense out of her head. 
Rest easy, hombre. Only ’tis the part of 
wisdom, at present, for thee to indulge her 
mood.” 

Under this cheerful counsel his alarmed 
avarice sank again to rest; indeed, under 
the stimulation of a copa de tequila, he grew 
quite lively. During the remainder of the 
afternoon, he not only listened indulgently 
to but even encouraged the girl’s prattlings. 
At supper that evening he cracked joke after 
joke of a vintage that had grown hoary in 
the cellars of time. If only the sefiora 
laughed, he was nevertheless inspired to 
make some small attempts at wooing and 
so brought about his own undoing. For 
when, from small pokes and slaps, he went 
on to try for a kiss, the girl drove in the 
sharpest of denials with a sound buffet on 
the ear. 

“Wrinkled pig! 
leave.” 

Sostenes pondered. -‘‘‘A little stick,’ she 
said,” he mused. Rubbing the ear, he cast 
a considering glance at the sefiora. Indeed 
he spent the remainder of that evening 
studying the pair, measuring, comparing, as 
though he were seeking in the daughter the 
seed of the mother’s giant proportions. 
The more he measured the more his con- 
cern grew, but in apparent unconsciousness 
of it Chulita ran on with her chatter. 

“No more shall I break my backbone 
beating dirty old clothes on the stones of 
the river, and ’twill be for some other to 
lose her sweat at the cooking. Si, and be- 
sides the kitchen woman there must be a 
mozo to sweep the patio and a portero to 
stand by the gate and run my errands. 
Very fine, he shall be, in a charro suit of 
black velvet all trimmed with silver but- 
tons. Also—’’ 

But if she had not noticed the trader’s 
growing alarm, her mother had, and she 
was cut short, just then, by the stinging 
cuff that laid her out flat on the seat 
astern. ‘Fool!’ the sefora hissed. ‘You 
will kill your goose with fright. One word 
more and I break that silly neck.” 

After a night of doubting, Sostenes was 
really almost ready to cry quits, but early 
in the day came a diversion in shape of the 
large village that suddenly poked its grace- 
ful curved roofs up from behind a headland. 


Wait for the priest’s 
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During three hours of successful trading in 
rubber, chicle and tobacco, he recovered 
the boastful arrogance natural in a Span- 
iard of his class, and his good spirits were 
confirmed when, upon his return to the 
boat, he found Chulita, the rampant hussy 
of yesterday, transformed into her usual 
meek and submissive self. 

Across golden shoulders, had Sostenes 
been able to see them, the cause of her sud- 
den conversion was written in heavy black. 
Not being able to read it, he was hugely 
delighted when she made chocolate sweet- 
meats for their next meal and fed them to 
him with her own hands. ‘And I shall 
fatten thee like a prize game cock” she de- 
clared as he swallowed the last. “Very 
soon after our marriage the heels of thee 
will be kicking up like a yearling colt.” 

Saying it, she glanced out of the corner 
of her eye at Filomena, for, if the truth be 
told, her sudden complaisance was due less 
to fear of her mother than spite at the evi- 
dent pleasure with which he had watched 
the beating. “Lay on!” The _ black 
sparkle of his eyes had said it plainly as 
words. “Lay on a few for me.”” And now 
she paid him in full, for not to mention his 
own lack of sweetmeats, of which he was 
very fond, her attentions to Sostenes caused 
him pain great as a raging toothache. Had 
it not been for the fatigue that put him to 
sleep the instant he laid down his pole, the 
trader might have received at least one 
prick of the knife. 

Next morning, however, the lad awoke 
to his old mood of disgust, and watched 
with a certain grim amusement Sostenes 
ruffling like an ancient turkey cock under 
the girl’s coddling. This swollen conceit, 
however, did not interfere with the old 
fellow’s desire for trade. Though, by 
pressing on, they could have fetched San 
Juan Bautista in another day, he displayed 
anything but a bridegroom’s ardor. Where- 
as, starting out, he had tied up only at the 
larger villages, he now stopped at single 
huts where the amount of trade did not pay 
for Filomena’s muscle-waste poling in to 
the bank. Moreover, though they made 
San Juan Bautista quite early in the after- 
noon three days thereafter, he spent the 
hours until sunset chaffering on the market 
for his rubber and chicle. At the evening 
meal his conversation ran altogether on the 
rascality of commission men who tried to 
beat a poor trader out of his legitimate 
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profit, and nothing short of a strong hint 
from the senora brought him back to the 
more tender business in hand. 

“Ah, si, the licenses!” He exclaimed it 
with the air of one who has suddenly recol- 
lected an important business matter. “I 
shall see them at once, the jefe and priest. 
Si, I go now.” 

They had moored the dugout a quarter 
mile or so above the town, and allowing for 
the transaction of his business a good hour 
would be required for him to go and return. 
‘*Not a minute longer”’ he called back from 
the top of the bank. “TI fly.” 

Dusk was already falling when he 
plunged, with great show of alacrity, into 
the path that led down to the town through 
a grove of palms. To pass away the time, 
the sehora got out the bundle that held 
their best fiesta wear, and while Filomena 
looked gloomily on from his end of the 
boat, she and Chulita fell to work by the 
light of a pair of candles. Smoothing and 
pluming, catching up loose stitches here 
and there, they grew so interested that the 
appointed hour drew into two before they 
took notice. The lights of the town were 
burning yellow holes in the hot blanket of 
night before the sehora awoke to the lapse 
of time. 

“The hombre?” she suddenly exclaimed. 
“He should have returned this full hour.” 
And after another half hour had dragged 
by she laid down her needle and hoisted 
her formidable bulk upon her feet. ‘He 
is surely fallen into a cantina where the 
talk and tequila run free. But I will find 
him, si, and bring him out on the run. 
Many a time have I done it for thy father. 
But, no.” Her fat -face abated slightly 
of its anger. “’Tis the foolish fowler that 
frightens his bird. I shall go myself to the 
jefe and priest, and after tomorrow ‘twill 
be for thee to teach him better ways.” 

With Filomena’s help she got ashore. 
But just when his heart leaped at the 
picture Chulita made sitting under the 
candle light astern, demurely sewing, the 
seiiora dashed his hope. ‘And you, girl, 
shall go with me.” 

While he was helping her, also, ashore, 
Filomena came under a singular hallucina- 
tion. He could have sworn, not only that 
she squeezed his hand, but also that her 
big eyes glowed in the dusk with all of 
their old tenderness. Yet the very next 
instant she gave him a rough shove and 
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rated him soundly for the slip that had 
almost put them both overboard. More 
disgruntled than ever, he returned to his 
place in the bows and resumed his gloomy 
meditations. Occasionally a spasm of 
indignation pierced his brooding, and once 
he gave audible utterance to the feeling 
that tingled in his fingers. 

“Oh, that I had thee, only for five 
minutes, alone!” 

Just after they, also, topped the bank, 
the full moon had peeped slyly over the 
horizon, and now it hung, round and 
bright as an Assyrian shield, on the black 
wall of the east. Across its face the fea- 
thered palms’ tufts traced a black arabesque, 
and under them rich growths of bananas 
raised ghostly herbage in the dim light. 
Far down the river, the town lights twin- 
kled cheerily, and, reminding him of what 
was forward tomorrow, a sudden clangor 
of brazen cathedral bells switched his mood 
from despair to regret. 

Now that it was too late he saw his 
chance. Two pokes in the face with his 
pole would have put them overboard, the 
trader and senora, and while they were 
swimming ashore he could have gained one 
of a thousand backwaters, in which the 
dugout would have been as completely lost 
as the traditional needle in hay. Later they 
could have run down by night to the gulf 
and have gone into the business of trading 
up any of the dozen rivers that pierce the 
heart of Chiapas and Yucatan. In a short 
time they would have been wealthy— 
wealthy as Sostenes himself! Well, it was 
too late! With a shrug he put the dream 
from him. But when, tired out by the day’s 
poling, he curled up and fell asleep, his 
mind took it up again. 

He was floating, it seemed, on a river 
wider and more beautiful than any he had 
ever seen, a fairy river that slid quietly 
through the long succession of jungle 
tangles, past gleaming sand playas, by the 
palm-thatched villages where golden girls 
played on the strand. Across his bows a 
flight of parrots winged their slow way 
while, high overhead, in the eye of the 
pleasant sun, a huge guacamayo balanced 
on wide pinions of scarlet and gold. Chulita 
was sitting astern, and as he turned at each 
cast of the pole he came under her smile, 
the old tender smile of first love. In perfect 
happiness they journeyed, it seemed to him, 
for a great time, then, all of a sudden, the 
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smiling eyes dilated with sudden fear, her 
voice rose in a shrill cry. 

“Filomena! Filomena! Wake up! Oh, 
wake up! In a minute the madre will be 
here!” 

“Yes, yes!” Though he sprang up, he 
translated the rocking of the boat in terms 
of the dream. ‘Tis only a snag. There is 
no danger.”’ Then the sight of her in the 
broad moonlight brought him wide awake 
and he saw that the motion was caused by 
her leap from the bank. 

At first his stored wrath flamed up in 
his eyes, then faded before her laugh. 
**Oh, tonto, I was fooling them all the time— 
for thee. No, no!” She slid away from 
his reaching arms. ‘‘That comes later. 
While the madre was in talk with the priest 
I slipped away. But she will come—oh, I 
hear her now like a herd of mules in the 
brush! Cast loose! Here is thy machete! 
Cut off!” 

With two slashes it was done, and not a 
whit too soon, for the boat had scarcely 
moved twenty feet under the hard shove of 
his pole before the sefora plunged over the 
bank. 

“Ungrateful one, was it for this I guarded 
thy girlhood?” she screamed after them. 
‘And, thou, ignorante, stealer of young 
persons about to be of the alta sociedad, 
come back! A crack of my fingers and 


Sostenes will be after thee with the rurales 
that will hang thee in a tree before the night 
is half run. Turn, I command it, while you 
still may.” 

In reply, Filomena paused only long 
enough for a kiss. 


When he fell again to 
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his poling the sefiora changed her tune, 
broke out with vituperations that tran- 
scended in fire and force the best efforts 
of a Hebrew prophet. Till the boat passed 
beyond earshot she continued to scream 
them, then, shaking her fist, she scrambled 
back up the bank. 

“They will not obey? We shall see. 
Sostenes shall hire the jefe’s boat that flies 
by itself when made drunk with petroleo. 
And when I catch thee—r-r-r—-r-r-r!” 

She might, however, have saved her 
pains, for she had no more than dis- 
appeared over the top of the bank before 
there came a light rustle and Sostenes him- 
self moved out of the black shadow under 
the palms. 

“What an ox!” he rudely commented 
upon her passage through the brush. ‘And 
already the girl was nearly as strong as she. 
The ear of me still sings from her clout.” 

Far down the shining river the dugout 
now loomed, a black spot, and while watch- 
ing it veer to round a bend the trader con- 
tinued his mutterings. ‘A chain of five- 
peso pieces with a gold eagle every fifth 
link? And nothing would suit but a 
woman in the kitchen, a mozo to run her 
errands and a portero in black velvet to 
stand by the gate?” Pulling out a huge 
bandana kerchief, he wiped his wrinkled 
face. ‘Phew! what anescape! Tis cheap 
at the price of a boat.” 

As the dugout passed out of sight at the 
bend, he added with a grim chuckle: 
“After the first kissing be over, trust her 
to work my revenge.” 











IDING into the interior of 
Oregon the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction 
met a little fellow by the 
roadside. 

“Hello, littke man” he 
saluted. “How are your 


Sees pigs?” 


“Fine, sir” the boy responded. ‘How’s 
all your folks?” 


The youngster with the “folks feeling” 
for his pigs had entered the state school 
contest for the growing of vegetables and 
live-stock. By feeding and solicitous care 
he was keeping the pigs in the pink of 
condition because with the best of them 
he hoped to win a Shetland pony at the 
exhibit in connection with the State Fair 
at the Capitol. 

Meantime, fifty thousand other boys and 
girls in Oregon were working fully as hard 
to produce prize-winning corn or lambs, 
bread or cake. 

As rewards for their industry not less 
than $25,000 in prizes was _ provided, 
mostly by the parents who discovered a 
sudden pride, not only in what their children 
could do but in proving the strength of 
the soil they owned and the stock they had 
been breeding. 

Invention, too, was encouraged. The 
first prize for the best labor-saving device 
was an Indian pony of genuine round-up 
stock, and, for the second prize, an Airedale 
puppy warranted to grow up with his 
master into the best of bear hunters. 

Girls were permitted to compete with 
the boys in raising popcorn, celery and 
melons. But with this grant of equal 
suffrage went the added advantage of 
winning a writing-desk for the best hand- 
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made apron, a trio of pure-bred Ancona 
chickens for the neatest sample of darning, 
and a linen dinner set for the best and 
tastiest glass of jelly. 

The contest extended to the city. In 
Portland, ten thousand youthfu! gardeners 
helped reduce the high cost of living. Their 
first yield of beans, beets and cabbages 
from vacant lots and back yards nearly 
fed the city. . : 

The new rotation of crops which brought 
peas and other orderly productivity as 
successors to tin cans and weeds gave the 
contest great popular approval. Spaces 
that had been left open in the swift building 
of the city, the contestants transformed into 
miniature farms. 

Some of the city gardens were window 
boxes. The terms of the contest inaugu- 
rated among fifty schools included no stiff 
regulations as to the size of the plots. 
Any one who could get earth enough to 
grow a tomato plant or a head of lettuce 
was eligible to enter, and some of the most 
astonishing results were from the tene- 
ments. 

The city competition was conducted in a 
different way from that of the state, 
generally. It involved an exhibit in the 
largest procurable building just before 
school adjourned in order 
that room might be found 
for all the display. There 
was a prize list separate from 
that of the state, composed 
of trophy cups, cash, and 
awards in the form of 
orders on the stores. 

To make a hand- 
some exhibit of what _ 
children, even, could “4 
grow in Oregon was 




































Girls were permitted to compete with the boys in raising popcorn, celery 
and melons. It was noticeable that more girls entered the work than 


P wr, er boys and that they did even more careful gardening. A major purpose 
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only a part of the idea that lay back of the 
competition. 

Whether for city or country the thought 
was to stimulate youthful initiative, self- 
reliance, independence. It was to make the 
boy feel responsibility for the growth of 
the plants and affection for the animals 
dependent on him for care, and to give 
him an advance realization of the greater 
value of selected stock. Affection for 
animals made him kinder and more manly. 
Also, he had more fun. 

In the city the intention was to reverse 
the standard that looks down upon or 
ridicules work in the soil. It was intended 
to keep boys and girls off the inviting streets 
and busy their minds and hands whole- 
somely. It succeeded. Even the street-car 
company was so pleased with the lessened 
risk of injury to youngsters playing on the 
tracks that it contributed to the fund for 
meeting the expense of organization. 
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that looks down upon work in the soil 


Stop for a moment to think of the city 
situation. Here is the congested life. 
Here are thousands of children where the 
rural regions number them by tens. To 
inject competition into soil culture is but 
to quicken a settled country habit. But it 
comes to the city child as something new 
and unique. The proposition to enter the 
students of Portland public schools in a 
competition was a pioneer plan. 

It was bringing to them ideas out of the 
ken of their experience or expectation. It 
was exercising a vocational influence at a 
time in their lives when they might dis- 
cover to themselves especial adaptability 
in the science of vee 
work in the soil 
and thus give the 
“Back to the 
Farm”  move- 
ment a_ very 
practical impetus 
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In Portland, Oregon 


from the center where the enlistments 
might be greatest. It actually did reverse 
the old standard and turned ridicule and 
ignorance into respect and enthusiasm. 
The city schools have manual training 
and domestic science as a part of their 
curricula, but earth-education has been 
omitted. The population of Portland had 
increased more than one hundred per cent 
in ten years while the country population 
of Oregon, a land of new development, had 
grown only about forty per cent. The 
people had been gathering from the country 
into the city, and the confidence in the 
development of the country that had built 
ics the city began to 
look askance. So the 
city competition had 
as an objective to 
demonstrate the suc- 
cess of school gar- 
dens that — earth- 





ten thousand youthful gardeners helped reduce the 
high cost of living. Their first yield of beans, beets and ¢e abbages nearly 
fed the city. There was a vitally important by-product of this work. 
The best marks in the schools were earned by the children who were 
growing gardens and there was a noticeable improvement among ¢ hildren 
who had been backward. Outdoor interest stimulates study faculties 





education might be made a part of the 
regular study, relieve out-of-school idle- 
ness and ultimately relieve the congestion 
of the municipality by sending to the 
soil those trained to toil with intelligent 
enthusiasm with both heads and hands in 
the growing of crops. 

Before the Portland contest was started 
the school board’s approval was secured. 
Each school organized a garden contest 
society. The usual officers were elected, 
committees on seeds, tools, ground and 
preparation appointed. Wherever possible 
the contestants furnished their own seeds 
and tools. This was to make the contest 
consistent with its motive of teaching self- 
reliance. Insome instances the general com- 
mittee, which had established permanent 
headquarters with capable attendants, 
helped out. In other cases the local advisory 
committees of parents, of which there were 
ten members for each school district, 
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secured the necessary imple- 
ments. These advisory com- 
mittees really constituted the 
reliance of the contest. Through 
them was secured, in each 
school, the connection between 
the gardener, the garden and 
the mature mind. When the 
time came these advisory com- 
mittees organized the inspec- 
tion which included awards for 
the best gardens, and narrowed down the 
numbers to be inspected for special prizes 
by experts. Personal encouragement was 
one of the most successful and needful 
features. 

For the sake of uniformity one devoted 
principal bought all the seeds for the school 
garden himself. It was noticeable that the 
interest taken by the children in the com- 
petition was in direct ratio to the assistance 
given and the interest taken by the princi- 
pal, no matter where the school. 

This principal, as was the case in some 
half-dozen other schools, had encouraged 
not only the making of individual gardens 
on vacant lots and in back yards, but had 
secured a parcel of ground measuring two 
and a half acres for a general school garden. 
When he turned the children loose on it 
the surface was a tangle of the semi-tropical 
growth characteristic of Oregon. But brush 
ana briars and young trees were no serious 
obstacles to the enthusiasm of the contest- 
ants. Even six-year-old youngsters of the 
“baby class” cleared not only the tangle 
from the surface but the roots from 
underneath. 

The ground in this garden was divided 
into some six hundred little plots. Each 
had his or her allotment. It was notice- 
able that more girls entered than boys 
and they did even more careful work. And 


many home individual gardens were made 
by the contestants so that if one failed 
hope might repose in the other. 

distribution. 


Came the time for seed 
Prizes were to be given in 
the general competition for 
the best beans, garden 
beets, cabbages, loose leaf 
and head lettuce, carrots, 
green onions, peas, potatoes, 
radishes and turnips, each 
entry under two or more 
classifications. One after 
another the children came 
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forward, told what they 
wanted to plant and received 
their packages. Last among 
them was a little Italian boy. 
He hesitated. 

“What do you want to 
plant, Tony?” encouraged the 
principal. 

“T fink I’d 
some macaroni 
mered the boy. 

The ignorance about plants was astound- 
ing. They didn’t know the difference, these 
city children, between cabbage and lettuce, 
onions and radishes. Their parents whom 
they deluged with questions knew little 
more. So, in the case of the school gardens, 
a regular training system was evolved. 

There were ‘Demonstration Days” for 
different rooms. It varied in accordance 
with the size of the pupils. The nature 
and kinds of plants were explained. 

An industrial garden was established. 
Here grew cheat, goose wheat, rye, oats, sun- 
flowers, flax and other plants important to 
industries, and familiarity with them re- 
sulted. 

But the section that drew the mothers 
together and established neighborly ac- 
quaintance between folks who had lived 
next door for years without learning each 
other’s names, was the ‘“‘ Mothers’ Exchange 
Garden.” It was perhaps the most popular 
feature of ali. Scarcely a day that had sun- 
shine but half a dozen or more baby-buggies 
were drawn up by it. It furnished excuse 
for parental overlooking of childish work. 

“How about the arithmetic and spelling 
grades?” I inquired of the most active of 
the principals, for the only serious objec- 
tion raised against the plan had been from 
the fear that the studies would suffer. 

‘The best grades in the school are earned 
by the children who are growing gardens” 
he said. ‘There is a noticeable improve- 
ment among children that had been back- 
ward. Many of these grades are 334 per 
cent higher.”’ 

The answer was encourage- 
ment to the enthusiast for 
earth-education. It proved 
the theory that productive 
outdoor exercise stimulates 
and strengthens study 
faculties. 

Oregcn has some 90,000 
square miles. It is as large 


like to have 
seed”? stam- 
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as Great Britain and half as hy asked to make appropriation 
big as France. school Nga for “earth-education.” The 


garden contest could not be 
organized over such an area— 
one portion of which, a dis- 
trict nearly as large as Ohio, 
was practically untouched by railroads— 
without a good deal of effort. 

The State Board of Education, the com- 
mercial organizations, the Agricultural Col- 
lege, the Bankers’ Association and the Live- 


stock Association 
joined hands in the 
support of the 
movement under 
the leadership of 
the State Superin- 
tendent of Public 
Instruction, L. R. 
Alderman. Two 
qualified men were 
employed by him; 
their salaries were 
paid by the bankers 
and the live-stock 
interests. They 
gave up their time 
to the organizing of 
industrial contests 
in each of the 
thirty-four coun- 
ties. Asthey could, 
the state superin- 
tendent and men 
from the Agricul- 
tural College aided. 
The county super- 
intendents, too, 
and the local com- 
mercial clubs were 
enlisted. 


The success of the plan for both city 
and country was beyond all expectation. 
attracted 
From a dozen other states have come re- 


The contest 


and is state 
Thus a g 
was enliste 





pledged substantial amounts. 
zation for another year has been perfected 


Department of Agriculture and 
the committee on crop im- 
provement of the Chicago 
Grain Exchange have both 
The organi- 


wide. 

reat state with great need ot it 
d in the promotion of earth- 
education. When 











the obeying of the 
bulletins of instruc- 
tion grew for the 
children better 
crops than their 
parents had ever 
been able to pro- 
duce, the question- 
ing of the older 
folks brought many 
desirable changes 
in method. It em- 
phasized the fact 
that to give proper 
direction to the toil 
of present settlers 
is more important 
than increased 
population. Con- 
tact with childish 
enthusiasm, too, 
warmed many an 
indifferent heart, 
softened some 
crabbed lives and 
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It is a fact that even youngsters in the “baby class” cleared 
not only the tangle from the surface of the waste 


ground but the roots from underneath. 
they had the time of their lives —so 


attention. eating, and 


quests for the plan of organization. 


As a direct result of the work by 
business men in Portland an agri- 
cultural high school is to be built 





during the next year at a cost of GIS 
$400,000. The legislature has been 


loosened some 
we tight-drawn purse 
far strings. There was 


a finer social at- 


mosphere in a thousand different districts. 
Besides, the vegetables made mighty good 


the fine fowls and pigs were 


more than good to look at. 


In the end it is hoped that 
training in soil production and 
live-stock raising will be fully 
as important a part of the 
school study as the intensive 
cultivation of Greek roots. 
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The King of Cattle Kings 


ICTURE a Teuton-featured man 

with a Lincoln beard and a Grant 

bearing. Except for the one 
diamond stud in his shirt he is 

plainly dressed for business. 

His boots are the kind the vaquero wears 
with long heels to keep the foot from slip- 
ping too far into the stirrup. A barge load 
of steers is being towed toward a landing 
and the old man is peering at them in- 
tently. There has been a dry year and the 
stock shows it. The sun, scowling straight 
down on the bay shore, casts a metallic 
sheen on the water and curls the splinters 
of the huffed plank wharfing. It is hot 
for any one to stand out in the glare, but 
the old man has the one thought, and that 
a bitter one—the condition of his cattle. 
The roughness of the animals’ coats and 
the prominence of their bones becomes 
more apparent as the barge swings in along- 
side. Then, through the awkwardness of 
the boat crew, the transport bumps against 
the piling, jostling some of the cattle. And 
the old man with the vaquero boots pulls 
his hat, dashes it under his feet, and, jump- 
ing up and down, curses. This is one 
aspect, an important aspect, of Henry 
Miller, king of cattle kings. : 
Would you look for a vein of poetry in a 
man who, since the discovery of gold in 
California, has passionately focused his 
mind on the possibilities in land and cattle? 
When no older than your boy now studying 
poetry in the high school Henry Miller 
was a butcher boy in wild, rough, young 
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San Francisco. And for years he rode the 
range with Mexican vaqueros. How do 
you like “Bloomfield” as a name for a 
ranch? This is the cattle king’s name for 
the old homestead. And when Mr. Miller 
is at Bloomfield there must be flowers all 
through the house. But of course not in 
the office; that would be too womanish. 
A tree with Henry Miller is something to be 
reverenced. And he loves children. Also 
he is good to his friends. 

American millionaires as a class highly 
value time. Yet probably no one of them 
has prized the minutes so intensely as has 
Henry Miller. For years, before the rail- 
roads made travel easier, the cattle king 
thought nothing of going a week without 
taking off his clothes when making his 
tours of ranches. With him it was a matter 
of routine to go over the books with ranch 
superintendents in the daytime, then, 
being driven swiftly by relays of drivers 
with strong fresh teams, to sleep on the 
road at night. Yet, despite his passionate 
prizing of minutes, this man dropped 
everything when a companion of the early 
days fell and broke his thigh. On that 
occasion Mr. Miller hurried from the lower 
part of the San Joaquin valley to San José 
to see his friend. 

Sometimes when you speak of a million- 
aire and say that he is good to his friends 
you mean that he is not slow in the ex- 
change of social and financial courtesies 
with the families of business associates. 
But said of Henry Miller it particularly means 















































Henry Miiler, of California, a butcher-boy who became a millionaire cattleman through a marvelous 
knowledge of cattle and an equally remarkable knowledge of men. Mr. Miller 
owns a goodly portion of the state of California 


that he is good to his old friends, the 
neighbors of pioneer days, the resident 
Mexicans, the vaqueros with whom he rode 
on the wild free range. Until recent years 
a barbecue was held fortnightly through 
the summers at the old Miller homestead; 
and the people of the countryside were in- 
vited. When it came to sickness, capital 
operations or whatever, not a few of Henry 
Miller’s old friends have found that there 
was a cattle king with a check-book behind 


them. 


In these days when it sometimes 
seems that friendship is being organized 
into mutual climbing associations may we 
not truthfully say that Henry Miller, king 
of cattle kings, has some highly refreshing 
aspects? 

Californians should appoint a historian 


for Henry Miller. The story of this man’ 
lite, his rise from a butcher boy to the pos- 
session of land and cattle which rank him 
easily king of cattle kings, is a part of our 
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state development history. And the word 
development is in this connection used ad- 
visedly. Henry Miller is no speculator. 
He has not been a holder of idle lands. On 
the contrary, his accumulating has been 
possible because he made use of land that 
was unused, or used less profitably, by 
other men. To the credit of Henry Miller, 
the developer, there are those thousands of 
acres in the San Joaquin valley which may 
be counted waste reclaimed; swamp land, 
it was, bought from the central government 
and, with wise plans, enormous amounts of 
money and a long lapse of time, converted 
into fields of alfalfa. And, besides, there 
are the vast tracts of semi-arid range which 
have been redeemed by fencing and digging 
wells. 

Question! But what will become of the 
king of cattle kings’ vast holdings? Answer. 
One thing we may surely count on. When 
Henrv Miller passes on he will take no 
land er cattle with him. . The logical in- 
ference is that the land will be used to 
raise cattle on until it becomes too valuable 
for that purpose. For in California we 
have not the blighting ‘‘gentleman’s es- 
tate”’ obsession which, as in England, holds 
in leash the fertility of extensive holdings. 
When the time comes that cattle ranges will 
pay an appreciably higher interest if used 
for intensive farming they will probably 
be cut up and sold to colonists for that 
purpose. This has already happened in the 
case of some of our largest California 
ranches. 

The magnitude of Henry Miller’s opera- 
tions projects the query: Whence his suc- 
cess? In this connection it may be said 
that the corner-stone of his foundation is a 
capacity for profitably raising cattle. Prob- 
ably no man in the world has a surer 
knowledge of live-stock than Henry Miller. 
He has a marvelously developed faculty 
for riding through a field containing five 
or six hundred beeves and telling you the 
count and, within a few dollars, the beef 
value of the herd. It is as though he had 
weighed the animals and performed a 
computation. 

With this marvelous knowledge of cattle 
goes an equally remarkable knowledge of 
men, that is, as to men’s qualifications to 
faithfully and intelligently superintend the 
management of cattle. In addition to this, 
and most remarkable of all, is Henry Mil- 
ler’s capacity of personal attention to detail. 
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He can keep track of things on an incred- 
ibly gigantic scale. In the days when 
the cattle king made a personal round of his 
holdings some of the ranch superintendents 
would have to familiarize themselves with 
their books before inspection to keep from 
knowing less about the place than their 
employer. Questions would come from 
Henry Miller like bullets from a gatling 
gun; and he expected just as swift a return 
fire of answers. “‘How many cattle now in 
the arroyo field?” Then, quick as a flash: 
“What did you do with the rest? In what 
condition is the young cow whose hair was 
rough? Did you plumb the gate? Did you 
stretch the wire of the cross fence?” His 
memory of thousands of miles of fencing 
and thousands upon thousands of cattle 
and saddle and work stock was photo- 
graphic. 

Are there any to whom it seems absurd, 
a cattle king worrying about a few rods of 
slack barb wire, a gate a trifle out of 
plumb, or an indisposed cow? If so, then 
you must be told that in the cattle business, 
as in any other business, it is the details 
that make or break you. And the greater 
the scale of your operations the more 
stringent becomes the application of the 
principle. So perhaps it is only natural that 
the long years of incessant attention to the 
crucifying detail should develop in Mr. 
Miller an acute concern for his belongings. 
And yet the man is entirely capable of 
rising above all his very small and his very 
big interests. Just this happened at the 
time of the San Francisco disaster. 
The episode played merry, fiery havoc with 
Henry Miller’s city business and _ posses- 
sions, and Mr. Miller, who was in San 
Francisco, must have had anxious thought 
as to whether the buildings of his outlying 
ranches were demolished. But in the first 
message that flashed across the wires to the 
Bloomfield homestead there was no in- 
quiry. Only a command: “Start twenty- 
five beeves for San Francisco overland.” 
And, after vaqueros had driven the stock 
to the scene of ruin, the cattle king, still 
unmindful of the loose jumbled ends of a 
mammoth business, turned butcher again 

-stood by the block and served meat to 
homeless San Franciscans. May we say 
again that in the personality of Henry 
Miller there are some highly refreshing 
aspects? 

HERBERT COOLIDGE. 








A Missionary to the Farmers 


COLLEGE that earns its keep— 
Oregon Agricultural College. Practi- 


cal. Applies science to everyday life. Ex- 
tends its benefits to young and old. Goes 
to those who cannot come to it. Is now 


fulfilling the dual purpose of land-grant 
colleges ‘‘to increase the productive capacity 
of the farm and give to the masses of the 
people a liberal, thorough, practical educa- 
tion.” 

Animating principle of Oregon Agricul- 
tural College—William Jasper Kerr. From 
Utah. Well born. Educated at University 
of Utah and Cornell. At twenty-nine 
President Brigham Young College. Presi- 
dent Utah Agricultural College 1900-1907. 
Abandoned most promising career in Utah 
for convictions’ sake. Brought family to 
Oregon. Was offered and accepted presi- 
dency at Corvallis, sacrificing great business 
opportunity from love of educational work. 
Great executive. Powerful mind. Resource- 


ful. Ready for emergencies. Insists on 
thorough work. Annoyed by laxity and in- 
attention. Keeps everybody to the line. 


Considers that good college housekeeping. 
Is blessed with clear vision of relation of 
type of land-grant institutions to activities 
of the soil. Converted a lukewarm press to 
enthusiasm by bringing his business capac- 
ity to bear on Oregon’s agricultural prob- 
lems. Commands earnest endeavor of 
students, loyalty of staff, support of regents, 
confidence of people. Straightforward. 
Firm, yet sympathetic. Combines mascu- 
line decision with intuition. A constructor 
and an adaptor. Builds with materials at 
hand. In person tall, slender, of command- 
ing presence. Man of extensive financial 
interests. Educator of national reputation. 
In 1909-10 President Association American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions; Vice-President National Educational 
Association; member Executive Committee 
International Dry Farming Congress. 

It is over five years since President Kerr 
found Corvallis in a Rip van Winkle slum- 
ber. He aroused the students, swept out 
the cobwebs, kept the faculty, reénthused 
incumbents, made live additions. Effected 
close specialization and close administration 
by grouping work into schools under deans 
who consult with him as to policies. Es 
tablished rule president not to do one stroke 
possible to subordinates. Abolished hazing. 
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Frowned down snobbishness. Encouraged 
democracy. Lifted college out of politics. 
Put it on business basis. Secured appropria- 
tions for splendid new buildings, remodeled 
old. Introduced modern scientific equip- 
ment. Multiplied attendance. Raised 
military standing to one of best three mili- 
tary schools in country. Advanced entrance 
requirements to degree courses one year. 
Founded elementary vocational courses in 
agriculture, forestry, mechanic arts, do- 
mestic science and arts, and commerce. 
Revised and enriched curriculum, removing 
reproach that Oregon Agricultural College 
was agricultural in name only. 

Corvallis now offers degree courses in 
agriculture (including agronomy, animal 
husbandry, dairy husbandry, agricultural 
chemistry, bacteriology, entomology; for- 
estry, domestic science and art; mechanical 
engineering; electrical engineering; mining 
engineering; civil engineering; commerce; 


pharmacy. Its work is thorough and prac- 
tical. Places not only await its graduates, 


but men with degrees from universities 
come to it for special vocational training. 
The standards of Oregon Agricultural 
College are progressive and fully in accord 
with the best of similar institutions. In 
some respects it leads. It is the only one of 
its kind emphasizing differentiation in busi- 
ness methods in the various industrial 
vocations. Special stress is laid on agri- 
cultural accounting and administration to 
the end that each dairy cow in Oregon shall 
earn her keep or go the way of beef; that 
every hen shall do her noblest or be cast into 
the oven; that the crop bringing in the 
greatest return in diversified farming shall 
gradually replace the others; that the value 
of modern machinery and methods, selected 
seed, and so on, shall be fully demonstrated 
in black and white. The systems of account- 
ing were worked out by the dean of the school 
of commerce, just as the details of each 
school are arranged by the specialist in 
charge and brought to the organizer for ap- 
proval. Not for the executive this minute 
work. His is the telescopic, as opposed to 
the microscopic eye—the eye that takes in 
the panoramic sweep—views the whole field 
of operations. There are external as well 
as internal economies that a land-grant 
college must oversee. 

Surveying Oregon with his long-distance 
glass President Kerr saw farms tilled by 
thousands of unscientific farmers, with more 











William Jasper Kerr, president and animating principle of Oregon Agricultural College; a practical 
pedagogue who has brought his college to the people by introducing a 
movable school of demonstration trains 


agriculturally-ignorant thousands swarming 
from all over the country upon Oregon lands. 
And he saw many other things where it 


seemed to him the college could help. For 
the farmers he offered Farmers’ Week and 
six-weeks’ winter courses in agronomy, ani- 
mal husbandry, horticulture and dairying. 
For farmers’ wives and village and city 
homekeepers a six-weeks’ course in domes- 
tic science and art. For the better handling, 
harvesting and preservation of Oregon’s 
thirty billion feet of standing timber—one- 
sixth of the total for the United States—a 
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six-weeks’ course for forest rangers. To 
mitigate disease and prevent contagion 
among the millions of Oregon’s domestic 
animals, instruction in veterinary science 
for farmers and would-be farmers. To 
search out the best local materials for road- 
building and decrease waste from incom- 
petent supervision, testing of Oregon rocks 
by experts, and a course in highway con- 
struction. To meet the extensive call for 
trained instructors along agricultural and 
other vocational lines and better to adapt 
the common schools to their true function of 








preparing for life, a six-weeks’ summer 
course in industrial pedagogy. To all who 
ask, free examination or analysis at the ex- 
periment station of soils, water, oils, clays, 
insecticides, feeding stuffs, phosphates, lime, 
gypsum and so on; and tests for animal dis- 
eases, such as tuberculosis. In these and 
other matters of vital moment to the health 
and prosperity of Oregon’s population, 
nearly forty thousand letters of inquiry were 
answered in one year. Wherever there is an 
outbreak of contagion among animals, or 
pests threaten the fruit industry, experts 
are sent to the disturbed locality, where they 
search out the causes, apply known remedies 
or possibly discover new as they did in the 
case of peach spot, which they practically 
eliminated from Oregon. 

Comparatively few farmers or farmers’ 
wives can pursue even the short courses in 
residence at the college. Besides this, new 
truths are constantly being discovered and 
new applications made of known principles. 
These are only of practical value as utilized 
on the farm. To bring the college closer to 
the people President Kerr has introduced 
into Oregon the movable school, itiner- 
ant expert instructors, and demonstration 
trains, the last furnished and equipped by 
unsentimental railroads* that appreciate the 
tremendous practical value of his work for 
Oregon. Where the demonstration trains 
go, the lectures are delivered on board; in 
other places halls are secured. The experts 
address farmers’ institutes, women’s clubs, 
Christian associations, boys’ poultry clubs 
—to whomsoever will listen, useful infor- 
mation is freely given. Men get their farm 
animals together and are shown the best 
points in horses, dairy and beef animals, 
pigs and poultry. Or the experts go on the 
~ #0, W. R.& N ; and S. P, 
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farm itself, size up the farmer’s stock, let 
him prune trees under their direction, show 
him how to use sprays for pests such as the 
San Jose scale or codling moth, give him 
formulas for the sprays, and so on. His 
wife receives in the lecture room or her own 
home. hints on cooking, home sanitation, 
house furnishing and decoration, or she 
may be instructed in poultry husbandry, or 
in the uses of churns and separators. Thus 
is carried on a system of dissemination that 
aims ultimately to take information to the 
individual in any industry and see that it is 
incorporated into his every-day practice. 
This matter of taking the college to the peo- 
ple is very near President Kerr’s heart, for 
he believes that the knowledge most worth 
while is a working knowledge, where brain, 
eye and hand work in unison. 

President Kerr has not been idle along 
the line of original research work. He has 
secured added support for the Oregon Agri- 
cultural and Union Branch stations and suc- 
ceeded in having two new stations estab- 
lished—one to investigate irrigation and 
drainage problems on the government irri- 
gation project at Umatilla; the other a dry 
farm experiment station to work out a sys- 
tem of crop rotation suited to various non- 
irrigated sections of Oregon. In much of 
this research work he has solicited and re- 
ceived the codperation of experts from the 
Bureau of Plant Industry and the Reclama- 
tion Service. 

Dr. Kerr is preéminently a man living in 
the present, doing today’s work today and 
fitting others to go and do likewise. The 
significant word most often in his mouth is 
the word practical. And in this word we 
have the reason why Oregon Agricultural 
College earns its keep. 

FRANCES A. GROFF. 
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NEW LIGHT ON 


IMuminating Engineer, Panama- 


Pacific Exposition 





HE world has issued a 

challenge to the direct- 
ors of the Panama-Pacific 
Universal Exposition: 

“Give us something new!” 

This means something 
more than imposing palaces 
of gleaming staff, with orna- 
mental lagoons and _ foun- 
tains; more than aggregations 
of evidence of the world’s 
progress; more than accumu- 
lated ‘‘concessions” with en- 
tertainments beautiful and 
bizarre; and more than an 
electrical display. 

All these have been done, 
several times over, within the 
experience of people who 
have not yet reached middle 
age. Moreover, they have 
all been done nearer the 
centers of the world’s popu- 
lation. “If you expect us to 
come to you,” says the 
world to San Francisco, “vou 
must give us something new 
in 1915.” 

The challenge has been 
accepted. It is apparent 
already that the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition will be 
“different.” 

In the first place, the great 
festival is based upon a 
tremendous novelty, the 


realization of a dream cherished by the 
maritime world for upwards of four hundred 
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Each of the figures surmounting the 
colonnades of the Court of Honor 
is crowned with a star. These 
stars will be studded with jewels of 
the first Exposition water. Masked 
batteries will set them flashing 


tectural 








AN EXPQSITION 


By W. D’'A. RYAN* 


Illustrated from the Official 


Drawings 
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years. The Panama Canal, 
with all it means to the 
world, bound together com- 
mercially on new lines by 


the joining of the main oceans, 
is part of the show. It is 
not possible to estimate how 
many people will visit that 
vast Government exhibit either 
going or returning on the trip 
to the Nation’s celebration. 
Secondly, and most fittingly, 
the Exposition itself will be 
set actually beside salt water, 
on the ultimate frontier of the 
race’s march eastward from its 
cradle in Asia, on the final 
coast where only the sea inter- 
venes between it and what 
surveyors call “the point of 
commencement.” Directly re- 
sulting from the unprecedented 
opportunity presented by 
sucha location, this Exposition 
will afford the novelty of such 
naval and other maritime con- 
ventions as have never yet 
been gathered together on 
any occasion in the history of 
the world’s wars or peace. 
Another point of departure 
from the accepted character 
of expositions, less significant, 
to be sure, than the foregojng, 
yet important to the visitor 
after he has been drawn to this 


festival, appears in the decision of the archi- 
board to 


make this a “city of 


*W. D’A. Ryan, who has furnished the material for this article, is director of the illuminating laboratory of the General Electric 


Company, at Schenectady, New York. 


national name to the list of experts who will be responsible for the fame of 
successful illumination of Niagara Falls and of the Hudson-Fulton celebration. 
The article which he contributes to this issue of Sunset, one of the series of official articles which so far has 


the Panama Canal. 


His appointment as Illuminating Eng sineer of the Panama-Pacific Expos ition added another 
“San Francisco 1915. 
He has recently Rs 5 the method for lighting 


Ryan is noted for the 


included contributions from President Moore, Director-in-Chief Skiff and Chairman Polk of the Architectural Board, gives some 
foretaste of the night vision which the Illuminating Engineer will make visible in 1915. 
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color.” Heretofore, the “white city,” withits 
enchanting suggestion of marble and alabas- 
ter, has been the accepted thing in exposition 
architecture. The result has been dazzling, 
indeed; perhaps too much so, for the exposi- 
tion visitor has too often found the ache in 
his eyes competing with the inevitable ache 
in his feet. It may 
not be feasible for 
the Fair management 
to install such a sys- 
tem of cheap trans- 
portation as meets 
the traveler at every 
landing in the Orient 
where the rickshaw 
coolies crowd around 
him, but at least the 
visitor’s eyes are to 
be considered. This 
much will result from 
the Oriental influence 
to which may be 
attributed a good 
part of the beauty 
of this celebration of 
the meeting of East 
and West. The Cali- 
fornia sun may shine 
its brightest upon the 
walls and domes of 
the magic city, but 
there will be no 
deadly white reflec- 
tions to tire the 
nerves of the eyes 
that gaze in wonder. 

There will be no 
glaring color, mind 
you. The ground 
tone will be about 
the color of traver- 
tine stone, intensi- 
fied by lighting to an 
ivory yellow, appear- 
ing almost white 
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mural paintings. Lily pools and beds of 
massed bloom will have such competition at 
this Exposition as they have not been called 
upon to meet. 

The plan of the buildings is as unique as 
is this scheme of decoration. Here will 
be no assembling of individual palaces 
separated by huge in- 
tervening areas which 
operate to dwarf 
facades however im- 
posing. Instead, 
there will be pre- 
sented, at least as far 
as the main group of 
eight exhibit palaces 
is concerned, a stu- 
pendous Oriental 
bazaar, similar in 
form to the bazaars 
of the East — Con- 
stantinople, Damas- 
cus, Cairo—its roofs 
of reddish pink, like 
Spanish tile, spread- 
ing over fifty acres 
beside the blue 
waters of the bay, 
its patios gay with 
color, its cornices 
supporting warmly 
tinted figures, its 
towers and minarets 
pranked with red and 
blue and orange, its 
domes flashing with 
gold and_ copper. 
There will be flags 
by the thousands, 
fluttering in the 
breeze from the Pa- 
cific, but they will 
be rivaled, like the 
flowers, where here- 
tofore they have had 
a monopoly of color. 





froma distance. J he Outline lighting, once so effective, will not be used. In the words of 
ee x m = Instead, the entire surface of the buildings will be 2c ‘Wer > 
special colors will revealed by both direct and indirect lighting Jules Gue rin, the 


be Pompeiian red, 

strong Italian blues, vermilion and 
orange, tones so regular that they will 
blend in varied harmonies. In certain 
colonnades the walls behind the ivory- 
toned pillars will be of Pompeiian red. 
Much of the statuary, particularly the 
groups, will be warm with color. Upon the 
walls of certain arcades there will be huge 





genius who is direct- 
ing the coloring of the Exposition buildings: 
“Imagine a gigantic Persian rug of soft 
melting tones, with brilliant splashes here 
and there, spread along the water-side for 
a mile or more, and you may get some idea 
of what the ‘city of color’ will look like 
when viewed from the heights about the 
bay. This color plan alone will make the 
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Deep in the lagoons and carefully placed water spaces will appear the perfect and complete reflections 


of the brilliant walls and towers of the Exposition, not striped with lines of light on areas of 
shadow, as heretofore seen, but glowing in all the radiant colors and contrasting 


surfaces which architect and sculptor and colorist have created for them 


Exposition unique among the expositions 
of the world.” 

All of which goes to show that the sun, 
shining upon the Fair site in rors, will 
find that in its appearance, certainly, 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition has ac- 
cepted the world’s challenge to be differ- 
ent and has made good. But when the 
sun, having viewed with amazement this 
gorgeous effort, shall have slid over beyond 
the Golden Gate and given a glorious 
demonstration upon the western sky that 
he is some Guerin himself when he wishes 
to be, and shall have dropped behind the 
horizon toward the ancient land from 
which San Francisco will borrow her color 
scheme, what then? Is all this beauty to 
be lost awhile, just when eager crowds 
are pouring in through the Exposition 
gates? Must the moon be depended upon 
for a faint echo of the daylight splendor, 
utterly lost when the moonlight is turned 
off? Not at all. The difference of this 
Exposition is to be a night-and-day affair! 

Which means, in the first place, that 
there will be no outlining of buildings 
with incandescent lamps. Outline lighting 
has been done about as well as it can be 
done. The streets of every big city today 
are ablaze with it, applied in a thousand 
ways, even made to represent motion. 





Outline lighting, while undeniably beauti- 
ful from a distance, produces contrasting 
glare and dark spaces, and when it comes 
to getting the effects from mirror surfaces, 
such as lagoons and moats, the results are 
very incomplete. Of course, all of these 
effects, not so very long ago, were highly 
satisfactory and we caught our breath in 
admiration when the current was turned 
on at yesterday’s exposition. But today, 
or rather tonight, we are after something 
new. Fortunately, since the last big ex- 
position the advance in the science and art 
of electrical engineering and the develop- 
ment of electric apparatus has been so great 
that we are now able to produce effects with 
economy which would have been phys- 
ically impossible five or six years ago. In 
1915, there will not be a single piece of 
lighting that was ever used before. Every- 
thing will be new. 

You have noticed, when motoring at 
night, as you swung around some corner 
and your front lamps shone full upon some 
object by the roadside, perhaps the brilliant 
bill-board, how the colors of the object 
leapt out at you from the night. Picture 
to yourself, which you cannot really do— 
we shall all have to see it to realize its 
beauty fully—the noble facades of the 
Exposition palaces, the solemn and lovely 
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If you wish, you may have ivory colonnades, drenched in silver radiance apparently from the moon 
But in the tropical gardens, where moonlight kills the color of the flowers, 
scientifie lighting will rival the service of the sun 


masterpieces in sculpture, softly colored, 
the stately pillars standing against the 
rich red of their Pompeiian background, 
the great mural paintings spread across the 
walls of the patios, even the blossoming 
reaches of the tropical gardens; picture 
all these in the radiance of an illuminating 
system something like your automobile 
lamps raised to the nth power. Imagine 
the vermilions and burnt orange, the gold 
and the Italian blues, each picked out and 
made visible by the particular light that 
reveals that color in its full splendor. 

If you wish, you may have an ivory 
colonnade in the full glory of moonlight. 
It will not matter that the summer fog has 
swept in from the Pacific and made an 
artificial gray sky above you. The colon- 
nade will stand there, dreaming of ancient 
Greece, drenched in silver radiance, appar- 
ently from the moon. But do not look for 
moonlight in the great gardens to the south. 
The moon is no lover of flowers. She 
turns their scarlet bravery to shadow; 
only the pale blossoms profit by her light. 
Instead you shall find there another 
illumination, a scientifically chosen light 
that shall make each flower glow as though 
the sun were overhead. Indeed, even the 
wizard, Burbank, may marvel at what this 
lighting may do in intensifying the brilliance 
of the poinsettia and the canna. 
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Deep in the lagoons and carefully placed 
water-spaces will appear the perfect and 
complete reflections of the brilliant walls 
and towers of the Exposition, not striped 
with lines of light on areas of shadow but 
glowing in all the radiant colors and con- 
trasting surfaces which architect and 
sculptor and colorist have created for them. 
And high upon battlement and turret the 
flags of all the nations that have met to- 
gether in this great festival will not be lost 
against the night sky but will be brought 
out in full value. There will be electric 
fountains, but no water will flash in them. 
Instead, smoke and steam, much superior 
media for such effects, will be sent into 
the air and turned to glory by the rays 
from a mighty scintillator. 

It is planned to have a huge locomotive, 
mounted on a steel turn-table, which will 
develop power sufficient to send it eighty 
miles an hour. From this machine, columns 
of smoke and steam will be sent against 
the sky and brilliantly illuminated. 

And contrasting delicately with these 
geysers of color, provided experiments 
now being made prove successful, thou- 
sands of giant soap-bubbles will be set free 
from a blowing machine, and will be sent 
soaring into the sky with rays of light upon 
them to give them the iridescence of the 
insect’s wings. 




















In the courts the mural paintings will 
be lighted by concealed lamps set into 
pillars—a_ special tubular lamp has _ been 
perfected for the fluted columns. Where 
the lighting of the buildings is direct a 
dense globe will be used and the intrinsic 
brilliancy of the lamp reduced to the point 
where it may be 
looked at directly 
without injury to the 
eye. This is a very 
important thing in 
exposition — lighting, 
for the exposition 
visitor is there to keep 
his eyes open, and 
any exposed brilliant 
source is sure to lead 
to headaches and con- 
sequent irritability. 

If it should happen 
that there came to 
the Exposition some 
unreconciled soul 
who, in spite of the 
novelty and beauty 
of an exposition fully 
illuminated and as 
animated and alive 
as in the full flood of 
noonday, should still 
long for the incandes- 
cent lamp along the 
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cut for different distances and effects, some 
cut in this country, others necessarily cut 
abroad. It is rather strange to find that 
the glass-cutters and jewelers had never 
cut anything in these sizes before, and it 
was so entirely new to them that it was 
necessary for the illuminating engineers to 
measure the index of 
refraction of the glass. 
These jewels cost no 
more than to operate 
incandescent lamps. 
In the sunlight they 
are practically dead, 
but at night, picked 
out by lights from 
masked _ katteries, 
they will flash like 
the realization of a 
rajah’s_ wildest 
dream. Wherever 
jewels can add to the 
beauty of an archi- 
tectural line or sur- 
face or a sculptured 
form, this faceted 
glass, pure white or 
backed with color to 
imitate any precious 
stone, will be 
mounted upon deli- 
cate springs so that 
the least vibration 





edges of the build- aie 


er from wind or machin- 





ings, he is to be 
made to forget that 
he ever thought such 
a display beautiful. 
Have you noticed in 
a jeweler’s some man- 
tel clock of architec- 
tural design, outlined 
or studded with bril- 
liants? Please try to 
imagine that mantel 
clock magnified to 
the size of the Ad- 
ministration building 
at the Exposition, 
whose tower rises 
above the city of color to a height of four 
hundred feet. Imagine it thickly set with 
jewels, diamonds, topazes, rubies and sap- 
phires. Not colored bulbs but actual jewels, 
of the first Exposition water. Quantities of 
these jewels are now being made for use in 
1915. They are glass, of a special cutting, 
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The tower above the main entrance, rising 400 feet, 
will be heavily jeweled with great diamonds, 
topazes, sapphires, flashing in the radiance 
from batteries of searchlights 





ery or even tramping 
feet may set them 
flashing. As an ex- 
ample of the use to 
which these jewels 
may be put, we may 
take the row of 
seraphic figures 
which is to surmount 
the colonnade about 
the main court, the 
Court of the Sun and 
Stars. These figures 
will be fourteen feet 
high and the head 
of each will be 
crowned with a star measuring four 
feet across. These stars will be studded 
thickly with jewels. In such a_ heroic 
group as that which will crown the west 
entrance of the main court, a group sym- 
bolizing the East and containing an ele- 
phant bearing an Indian prince in all the 
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The Horticultural building will be a veritable crystal palace, set in the heart of a tropical garden. 
It will be composed almost entirely of glass, and at night will rise like a gigantic glittering 
bubble of light 165 feet above a fairyland of illuminated blossoms and shining fountains 


splendor of the Durbar, these jewels, added 
to the coloring of the sculpture, will supply 
magnificence. Huge pearls are being made 
very successfully, on the Tiffany order 
without the Tiffany prices. 

A great scintillator will be mounted off 
the main axis of the Exposition, about five 
or six hundred yards out in the water. It 
will be placed on a barge anchored in the 
bay and sixty trained men will be required 
to operate the lights. These men will be 
drilled and the effects will be marvelous. 
They will go through an evolution of color, 
throwing gorgeous auroras into the sky. 
The spread of these colors will be visible 
in all the bay cities, and on clear nights 
should be visible in the sky for forty or 
fifty miles. But the nights will not be 
clear the majority of the time, and this is 
fortunate as far as the scintillator is 
concerned, for the fog will be a great aid 


in producing wonderful lighting effects, 
furnishing a background upon which to 
play a constantly changing color scheme, 
to soften and intensify the lights at will. 


Stand in the Court of the Sun and Stars 
some evening when this vast dream of 
the Exposition is a reality. Twilight is 
over. The after-dinner crowd is gathering. 
As yet there are no lights. Suddenly you 
are aware of a myriad little jets of light; 
then light breaks from behind the columns; 
then the main white light floods the brilliant 
facades, the jeweled surfaces flash in splendor 
and the fountains of rosy steam leap to- 
ward the sky across which, in three hundred 
evolutions in colors, streams the aurora. 

Somehow, witnessing the bursting of 
this glory, you will realize, as you have 
not done before, the significance of the 
wedding of two oceans. 
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MOVING THE FACTORY BACK 
TO THE LAND 
































By WALTER WILLARD 














HOUGH its present form does 

not betray its origin, the factory 

was born in the green country, 

on the banks of singing streams 

fringed with willows, elms and 
alders. The pleasant valleys of Lanca- 
shire, of Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire 
cradled the monster. In them was first 
heard the cry of little children, of boys and 
girls drafted from orphanages and work- 
houses to tend the new spinning and weaving 
machines invented by Wyalt, Hargreaves, 
Arkwright. Meek and lowly were the 
factors that fathered the industrial Moloch. 
Patient British sheep furnished the raw 
material; young, tender, cheap fingers tend- 
ed spindle and loom; up and down the 
country, wherever the power of falling water 
was available, wool was transformed into 
yarn, and yarn into cloth. Thus bucolically 
was laid the foundation of England’s textile 
trade, of modern mechanical industry with 
its long train of complicated problems. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury England had but one city with a popu- 
lation exceeding a hundred thousand souls. 
As yet the centralization of industry had 
barely begun. The power of steam, ready 
for work wherever coal and water met, was 
just starting to draw the “mills” from the 
waterfalls of the open country into the cities. 

In 1864 the English Privy Council, 





alarmed by the horrible congestion, ordered 
a medical investigation of the housing con- 
ditions in the industrial centers. Said Dr. 
Simon (Eighth Report on Public Health, 
London, 1866) summing up the results of 
the investigation: 

“In its higher degrees it (overcrowding) 
almost necessarily involves such negation 
of all delicacy, such unclean confusion of 
bodies and bodily functions, such exposure 
of animal and sexual nakedness as is rather 
bestialthanhuman. . . . Tochildren 
who are born under its curse it must be a 
very baptism into infamy. And beyond all 
measure hopeless is the wish that persons 
thus circumstanced should ever in other 
respects aspire to that atmosphere of civiliza- 
tion which has its source in physical and 
moral cleanliness.” 

Pretty picture, isn’t it? It was not over- 
drawn. In its general tenor, in its detailed 
instances, this old report reads suspiciously 
like the published findings of modern in- 
vestigators who have waded through the 
tenements of the industrial centers in the 
New World. Nor was the misery of the 
factory operatives unknown before medical 
men raised their voices in protest. Eighty 
years ago Robert Owen tried to improve 
the condition of the cotton mill ‘‘hands,’”’ 
tried to give them a modicum of light, air 
and privacy in their dwellings. 
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in their domestic affairs. At Gary, 
the saloon assumed the reins of 
power. 

Despite the failure of these experi- 
ments, the factory is slowly, very 
slowly, beginning to move back to 
its birthplace, the green country. 
But this trend is no longer based 
upon benevolent, paternal motives. 
The owneris transplanting the work- 
shop for the benetit of his own purse. 
Self-interest is at the bottom of the 
movement that is exerting a centrip- 
etal influence upon modern indus- 
try, that is pushing steel mills, 
electric-appliance plants, publishing 
houses and packing establishments 
out of the large cities into the 
suburbs or the country. 

Here is one instance of the profit 
that lies in the back-to-the-land 
movement of the factory: i 

Twenty years ago a California oil | 
company built a small repair shop 
close to the wells. Ten years ago 
the expansion of the oil business 
necessitated the removal of the shop 
to Los Angeles, to a site so large 
that a portion of the land was sold as 
superfluous, bringing six thousand 
dollars. Within a few years this land 
had to be bought back—for thirty 
thousand dollars. Instead of repair- 
ing, the concern was now manufac- 
turing pumps, drills, well supplies 
and tools. Though land had risen 
to fifty thousand dollars an acre, a 
dollar a square foot, in the indus- 
trial district, more of it was bought 
to house the expanding works. Still 
more room was needed. Part of the 
four hundred mechanics had _ to 
work by artificial light all day. In 
three years land values doubled, 
jumped from one dollar to two 














On Manhattan island rising land values forced the ——e ie : . 4 : 

factory into the sky and crowded the workers dollars an acre. It would be mighty 

into endless rows of dreary tenements expensive to provide the needed 
additional space. 

Owen’s experiments failed. Pullman’s On Manhattan island rising land values 


effort to idealize factory work went tosmash. forced the factory into the sky, superim- 
The rock of paternalism crushed the bottom posed one shop upon the other, created the 
of both well-meant enterprises. In Pullman _ fifteen-story “‘loft’? buildings whose armies 
the employing corporation retained title to of workers were jammed into endless rows 
all land and buildings, became landlord of dreary tenements, crowded more closely 
besides employer. Though it provided sani- than the ranks of the blessed on the sunny 
tary, well-built accommodations at low rents, | swales of paradise. In every large city like- 
the workers resented paternal interference wise; exorbitant land values accompanied 





business proposition. 
most permanent profit. 


The industrial town of Torrance, near Los Angeles, is not so much a philanthropic movement as it is a good 
i It recognizes the well-being of the worker as the source of the largest and 
Frederick Law Olmstead laid out the town-site and the workingman’s 








bungalow is built on his own lot, which contains six thousand square feet for house and 


garden. 


by the crowding of factories and_ their 
workers into a space too small for the needs 
of both, has been increasing the fixed charges 
of both owner and worker and decreasing 
the output. Just how large this excess of 
cost can become was made apparent when 
the directors of the Los Angeles tool plant 
called for an estimate of the savings possible 
in a new plant on ample ground. The 
management decided that a rearrangement 
of the works on a plot ample for all present 
and future needs would reduce the cost of 
production eighteen per cent and increase 
the output fwenty per cent with the same 
pay-roll. 

These figures filled the directors with 
back-to-the-land enthusiasm. 

This tool plant was neither the first nor 
the largest shop to leave an American city 
of great size. Its move was not unique on 
the industrial checker-board, but the manner 
of the move contains valuable hints and sug- 
gestions to those contemplating a similar 
exodus. 

From the owners of an old Spanish grant 
comprising some thirty square miles between 
Los Angeles and tidewater the backers of 
the enterprise acquired thirty-five hundred 
acres, gave twenty-five of them to the tool 
plant and a hundred and twenty-five acres 
to the Pacific Electric railway, a system 
which daily operates more electric trains 
than any other interurban railway in the 
country, provided the shops of the com- 





Contrast this line of workers’ dwellings with that on the opposite page 


pany, employing a thousand men, would be 
moved from Los Angeles to the new in- 
dustrial tract. After adding more iron 
works, a varnish factory, a shoe factory and 
other plants to the nucleus, the directors pro- 
ceeded to lay out the industrial town-to-be. 

Frederick Law Olmstead, Jr., of Boston, 
is perhaps the foremost landscape architect 
of the country. Millions of exposition 
visitors have seen and admired his work. 
Olmstead laid out the new industrial com- 
munity. On the broad empty cornfield he 
traced the lines of streets and boulevards, 
marked the limits of the business district, 
placed the industrial sites in the lee of the 
town, away from the prevailing westerly 
breeze, chose a knoll for the civic center, 
designated the sites of the city hall, library, 
auditorium and other public buildings, 
backed his civic center with a thirty-acre 
park and, fixing his eyes firmly upon the 
white peak of Mt. San Antonio at the hori- 
zon, laid out a broad boulevard straight 
through the business center toward the snowy 
crest. He devised winding contour streets 
and straight ones, provided diagonals, chose 
the trees, palms and shrubs for the parking 
spaces and told the engineer to go ahead. 
H. H. Sinclair, the chief, did go ahead, 
whipped the Olmstead plans into practical 
shape and broke the record for speedy, 
thorough construction. 

If it is the foremost duty of the first-class 
engineer, as one member of the profession 
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put it, to be able to explain convincingly why 
the owner should put up more money, the 
building of the town of Torrance required 


talent of the highest order. “It doesn’t 
show” lamented Bennett, the supervising 
engineer. ‘‘We ask for another hundred 


thousand, get it and immediately proceed to 
bury the money where the good work can’t 
be seen. There isn’t an inch of the sewer 
or water system in sight, and yet we're 
proud of the job. The concrete culverts are 
all covered, the light and power wires run in 
conduits underneath the street crossings, 
the heavy base beneath the asphalt and oiled- 
macadam surface is hidden. For all the 
money we've 
spent we have i 
nothing to show 
but nine miles of 
asphalt and mac- 
adam, curbs and 
cement sidewalk. 
Give me_ the 
heavy, rough 
work where a 
fifty-thousand- 
dollar cut, fill or 
dam looms up 
like a boy’s sore 
thumb.” 
Torrance is a 
business proposi- 
tion, but it differs 
from all other in- 
dustrial projects 
in this: the well- 
being of the 
worker has at last 
been clearly rec- 
ognized as the 
source of the larg- 


> 





the labor 


nent profit, and 


to the enhancement of this well-being has 
been given the best thought of J. H. Tor- 
rance, father of the project. This industrial 
city was to be the crowning achievement of 
a long career filled with constructive effort. 
It was to prove that a worker decently, 
pleasantly housed upon an ampie plot of 
ground of his own increases in efficiency 
and contentment, that these qualities are 
most important industrial assets and that 
their growth could be stimulated by laying 
the groundwork of a model city. To this 
end the individual home was fostered by him 
and protected by prohibiting the erection of 





Where the men eat from dinner-pails in the factory yard, 


tator is often the after-dinner speaker, 
est, most perma- and industrial indigestion ensues 


any structure save private dwellings in the 
residence districts, by a complete separation 
of business houses from the home neighbor 
hoods, by setting aside certain areas for 
livery stables, lumber yards, blacksmith 
shops and similar unsightly plants, by 
preventing the encroachment of the in 
dustrial zone upon the dwellings and by 
strict regulations, running with the land, 
against the manufacture or sale of intoxi- 
cants. In addition, Torrance gave the 
individual home site a minimum width of 
forty feet, with a depth of a hundred and 
forty feet. Consider this fact. Chicago, 
with the Mississippi as the ultimate limit of 
expansion, cut its 
acres into strips 
twenty - five feet 
wide and rarely 
more than a hun- 
dred feet deep; St. 
Louis, New York, 
Cleveland used 
the same dimen- 
sions; there is 
scarcely one East- 
ern city which 
differs from this 
narrow -chested 
standard, except 
Baltimore, where 
an eighteen-foot 
front was consid- 
ered sufficient. 
Few cities average 
more than three 
thousand square 
feet per homesite; 
in Torrance twice 
that area is the 
minimum. To 
guard against pos- 
sible race antag- 
onism, the sale or rental of residence property 
to non-Caucasians was restricted to special 
foreign quarters, and no building was allowed 
to go up unless the plans had first been sub- 
mitted to the owners’ architect. 

These conditions and restrictions contem- 
plate the sale, not the rental, of all the land 
in the town-site that may be required. From 
the experience of other model industrial 
cities the owners learned that paternal land- 
lordism, no matter how pure and high its 
motive, is diametrically opposed to those 
principles of a democracy which give every 
man the right to grow dandelions or blue- 








grass in his own front yard at his own sweet 
will. To start the town right was the sole 
aim of the owners. Once the start was made, 
as soon as the wisdom of the restrictions had 
been fully comprehended by the population, 
all the restrictions and conditions thrown 
about the use of the land were to cease 
except the liquor prohibition—to be re- 
newed, altered, amended or discarded at the 
pleasure of the property owners. 

Still, these elaborate safeguards thrown 
about the character of the town-to-be 
did not solve the actual housing problem. 
Nor did the founder of Torrance attempt a 
complete solution. 
He was content to 
blaze the trail, to 
demonstrate by ac- 
tual example that 
the modest, very in- 
expensive home can 
be made both esthe- 
tically satisfying 
and immensely 
practical. He chose 
Irving J. Gillas the 
official trail-blazer. 

Among architects 
Gill is a secession- 
ist, a heretic, a 
dissenter who rears 
and snorts when he 
sees a_ venerable, 
hoary standard of 
the profession come 
down the street. 
He has convictions 
both artistic and 
practical, and he 
carries them out 
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used squares, cubes and half-circles, in the 
broad, smooth surfaces there is dignity, 
strength, harmony without the least attempt 
at conventional decoration. 

“Let Nature supply the contrast” he 
urges. ‘‘Nature never makes two trees, 
two leaves, two forms exactly alike. Don’t 
try to imitate Nature with machine-made 
stuff. The result is depressingly monoto- 
nous in its rigidly regular irregularity. Dare 
to be simple, regular, rely upon Nature to 
supply the irregular contrast. 

“The average mother of the working class 
spends ninety per cent of her time between 
four walls, a floor 
and a ceiling’? he 
asserted earnestly. 
“If you want to 
raise standards and 
ideals, start with 
the mother. Work 
upon her through 
her surroundings. 
To influence her 
morally, esthetic- 
ally, physically, 
change the charac- 
_ter of the home. 
- They won’t stand 
# forit? Let me tell 
you something. 
These ideas were 
first carried out in 
the kitchens of rich 
men’shomes. The 
floor was built of 
cement. No, it 
wasn’t cold. It was 
cool insummer and 
warm in winter. 


with a zest that Where the worker spends most of his noon-hour at home We left off the 


makes the average 
builder scream with 
terror. He is the architectural apostle of the 
simple life. Be it a mansion, a railway 
station or a humble home, he pares and 
prunes, leaves off and removes conventional 
features until essentials only are left. 
“Ninety-nine per cent of architectural 
ornamentation expresses, not art, but the 
fear to leave it off”’ he declares, right out loud. 
He is not afraid. Look at the Pacific 
Electric station; look at the bank, the office 
and store buildings he designed for Tor- 
rance. Not a square inch of decoration is 
visible on the white walls. In the severe, 
straight lines, in the oft-recurring, effectively 


and part of the dinner has been grown in his own 
garden, industrial serenity results 


baseboard, picture 
molding, plate rail, 
ceiling beams, built window and door frames 
flush with the wall, eliminated every crevice 
and projection that would catch dust and 
dirt, that would require labor for its proper 
maintenance. 

“Did the colored cooks and housemaids 
appreciate this labor-saving, dignified sim- 
plicity? Well, they came and asked me 
to design them a church as simple as their 
kitchens !”’ 

Here is a “model”? house of four rooms 
that cost fourteen hundred dollars to build. 
The partition walls are thin, but practically 
fireproof, consisting of nearly solid plaster 
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studs and lath. The 
Cement is the 
waxed, it re 


on a frame work of 
floor, likewise, is fireproof. 
used, (Oiled 
polished hardwood tloor, lasts 
forever and is easily cleaned. Metal-framed 
casement windows and _ glass-paneled out 
side doors, set flush with the walls, are used 
in every house. Neither baseboard, panels, 
moldings, imitation beams nor any other 
purely ornamental devices are visible. Al- 
most monastic in their austere simplicity, 
the wide, unbroken wall spaces in their 
neutral tints proclaim peace, restful quiet. 

\ living room, a kitchen, two bedrooms, 
a bathroom and a neat shed in the rear of 
the lot comprise the fourteen-hundred-dollar 
establishment. The house, of course, Is 
connected with the sewer; it has electric light 
in every room; above the enameled tub a gas 
heater provides hot water for the bath, the 
sink and the stationary wash-tub in the 
kitchen. Flour bins, kitchen cabinets, 
shelves, racks, air-cooling compartments 
and other labor-saving devices for the kitchen 
have been supplied. From floor to ceiling 
kitchen and bathroom are coated with heavy 
white enamel. When a green lawn, masses 
of shrubs and flowering vines are added, the 
picture of this inexpensive, sanitary and yet 
beautiful workman’s home becomes quite 
alluring. One is shown on page 301. 

But the workers were in no hurry to buy 
these model houses. They went through 
them, wide-eyed, mute, went out again and 
made the first payment on a conventional 
bungalow with three ten-ton cobblestone pil- 
larsproudly supporting the featherweight roof 


material and 


sembles a 
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of the front porch. 


Which fact emphasizes 
the wisdom of coercing no one to buy or rent 


This wisdom the found 

They forced the 
uplift pill down no unwilling throat. Within 
the limits of the general restrictions individ- 
ual taste and preference were allowed freely 
to seek their own level. But the model 
dwellings are there, scattered among the 
other houses, creating talk, comparisons, 
removing prejudice against the innovations. 
Their novel features of construction, ap- 
pearance and grouping are working silently 
every day, even if their merit dawns but 
slowly upon those for whom they were 
primarily designed. 

The tide of industrial centralization that 
began more than a hundred years ago seems 
to have reached its highest point. Appar- 
ently the recent scientific investigation of the 
factors that make for efficiency is bearing 
fruit, starting a counter-current, bringing 
about a division of huge industrial enter 
prises into smaller autonomous units, caus- 
ing the factory to start on its return pil- 
grimage to the country. If this movement 
of industry from the city to the country 
should attain large proportions, the example 
of Torrance will be most valuable. Not only 
will it help to solve the problem of inducing 
the best workers to trek along to the smaller 
industrial centers by holding out better con- 
ditions of living as an inducement, but the 
methods of building up Torrance also go to 
prove that these improved conditions can be 
supplied at profit both to the landowner, the 
employer, the worker and the community. 


an esthetic home. 


ers of Torrance posse ssed. 








Phe station 


trains than any other 





of the Pacific Electrie Company at Torrance. This company, which daily operates more electric 


interurban railway in the country, will occupy 125 acres 
with shops and yards, employing a thousand men 
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By GRANT CARPENTER 


UNG CHING!” 

Someone called me, and I listened 
without pausing. There are six- 
teen ways of speaking the two words 
of my name, and each way has a 

different meaning. When spoken properly 
they mean ‘Fung, the Perfect.” But the 
one who called uttered them in the seven- 
teenth way, which had no meaning what- 
ever, except that the speaker was an igno- 
rant foreign devil. So I pretended not to 
hear. 

“Pete!” he called again, a little nearer 
and a little louder, but still behind me. 

My friendly name among the fan quai* is 
“Little Pete,” but the voice of that foreign 
devil had no friendly sound to my ears, so 
I continued on my way without changing 
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my pace until I felt a grip on the arm that 
made me wince with pain, and a jerk that 
turned me about so sharply that I nearly 
lost my cap. 

I found myself face to face with the official 
who works secretly for the government— 
the one that promised to send me to prison 
for selling forged chock cheest—the very 
same, yet very different. Then he had smiled 
on me with a little pity, with much contempt, 
and with great satisfaction. Now he glared 
at me so fiercely that his thin pale face had 
the look of a cleaver that would cut and 
slash, and his deep dark eyes were like bul- 
lets that were ready to drive holes through 
me. As he held me by the arm, scowling 
and biting his lip beard, I knew I could not 

*Foreign devils. Registration certificates. 
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run away, and I knew it would be useless 
to call for help, so I tried to smile a little as 
[ said, very politely: 

“Hello! How bus’ness?”’ 

In dealing with foreign devils 1 purposely 
speak their language imperfectly, for it is 
often convenient to misunderstand or to be 
misunderstood. 

The official gripped my arm a little 
tighter, and I was wondering whether he 
intended to put irons on my wrists or a 
knife in my breast, when he said: 

“You knew that I would not take your 
dirty money, so you put up that job to get 
my wife to take it. You got away that time, 
but I will put you in prison yet. Do you 
understand?” and he gripped my arm 
tighter and shook it savagely; but when I 
found that he had nothing worse than threats 
for me I was able to smile again. 

“You likee put me in jail? 
go” I said. 

“Ves; you will go all right. Don’t forget 
that. And I shall put you there.” 

He spoke so seriously and emphatically 
that I had no doubt at all that he was per- 
fectly sincere, and as I hurried away I de- 
cided at once that I would be very careful 
to walk a long way around and step softly in 
all my dealings with foreign devils, so that 
he could neither see nor hear the touch of 
my feet. But when I saw him, within two 
days, talking into the ear of the Jew man 
who dealt secretly in opium that had not 
paid the government tax, I was certain that 
he had found some of my footprints and was 
following them. 

It is always well to know as much as pos- 
sible of matters that may be important, so I 
thought it would be wise to make more 
tracks and see what would be done concern- 
ing them. I waited until the official had 
gone his way, and then a little longer, before 
I approached the dealer in opium. 

“Vou ketchee opium today?” I asked. 

“No have got”’ he replied, ‘but I get ’im 
one hour.” 

“You ketchee ten cans, allee one box?” 

“Ves, I get ’im.” 

“All light; you ketch ’im; I come back.” 

Now that was a very peculiar way for the 
Jew man to do business. It 
was his custom to bargain 
long and sharply, saying 
much about the price, the dif- 
ficulty of getting even so much 
as one can that had not paid 


All light; I 
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a, Fung Ching, or 
policeman would 


“Will you have another cup of te 





stairs, as a Jan quai 
the tax, and the great risk of detection and 
imprisonment, and telling it all in whispers. 
Yet this time he spoke loudly and quickly, 
saying nothing at all about the price or the 
trouble of getting ten cans, and seeming to 
be in no fear whatever. 

Upon leaving I watched the dealer 
through the window of his store from the 
opposite side of the street and saw him go 
to the closet for wire talking; and soon the 
official came in a great hurry, and went away 
again even faster. And in the time it takes 
to smoke a cigar that costs no more than 
five cents he returned with a box just large 
enough to hold ten cans of opium. 

I walked once around the block, and 
when I returned the official was standing 
in the shadow of a doorway watching the 
store of the opium dealer so intently that 
he did not see me until I said: 

“Hello! How bus’ness?”’ 

He started, stared and frowned, but made 
no answer, so I walked on directly to the 
store. The dealer told me at once that he 
had the opium, but this time he did not take 
me down to the secret place beneath his 
store to show it to me, and I was careful 
not to take it in my hands for an instant. 
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“How much?” 
IT asked. 

“Two hundred 
dollars” he re- 
plied, without 
once asking me 
how much I 
would pay. 

“That cheap.” 

“Ves; I get im 
cheap.” 

When I told 
him that I did 
not have the 
money with me he 
ottered me credit, 
though he had 
always been care- 
ful on other occa- 
sions to demand 
payment down, 
and he urged me 
to take it at once; 
but I did not want 
that opium then, 
for I knew that I 
could not carry it 
far while the offi- 
cial was watching. 

Quan Quock Ming, the promoter of 
happiness and age, was sitting very straight 
in his big carved chair of velvet and_ soft 
cushions—such a chair as the wealthier 
and lazier of the fan quai use—and it seemed 
none too large for him. His chin was high 
in the air and his horn-rimmed spectacles 
were low on his nose, which was aimed at 
his three wives sewing in the corner. From 
the severity of his countenance and the 
diligence with which they were working I 
knew that they must have idled during the 
day and had not earned as much as usual 
from the shirt factory across the street. 
They did not raise their eyes from their 
work, nor did Quan Quock Ming turn 
his gaze from them or respond to my 
salutations. After I had seated myself 
and lighted a cigar he growled deep in his 
throat: 

“Hai-e-e! Indolence is wicked and dis- 
gusting!” 

The wives of Quan bent their heads 
lower and sewed faster. Then their honor- 
able husband slowly filled his long pipe, 
throwing fierce glances at the women from 
time to time, lighted the tobacco, arranged 
his feet on a cushion, leaned far back in his 


shall I throw you down 
a Chinese gainbler?” 
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chair, folded his hands over his paunch and 
looked at me questioningly. 

That is true, sir scholar” said 1, thinking 
of his remark concerning the wickedness of 
indolence. 

“Did you come here to tell me that I 
speak the truth, Fung Ching?” he growled. 

“No, sir scholar.” 

“Then perhaps you came to tell me that I 
do not speak the truth?” 

“No, not that, sir scholar. You always 
speak wisely and truthfully, even concerning 
those things that are dead and buried in 
the remote past, as well as of events that are 
yet to occur in the distant future. You are 
a sage and a prophet.” 

“Then, like the foolish foreign devil 
uttering a prayer to Sheung Tai, the One 
Great God, you came to tell me what I 
already know.” 

“No, sir scholar. I can tell you nothing 
that you do not know, unless it be a new- 
born fact, which, by mere chance, has not 
yet been revealed to you by the gods. I 
have tonight some news that possibly you 
have not heard.” 

“Then speak of it at once and cease 
annoying me with senseless chatter, such as 
is employed by the lazy wives of an indulgent 
husband.” 

“There is a Jew man—” 

“A fan quai?” 

“Of a certainty he is a foreign devil. Is 
there a single Jew in the world who is not?” 

“Of a certainty there is a whole village 
of them among our own people, and they 
have lived in the Middle Kingdom since 
the time of the illustrious Kung-foo-tsze 
They are Chinese in every way, except 
that they are better bargainers in the mar- 
kets, and, it is said, formerly worshiped 
a ram’s horn in their temple. But what 
of this one?” ° 

Then I told Quan Quock Ming what the 
official had said of the prison, and what 
had been done in the matter of the opium, 
not forgetting to mention the peculiar man- 
ner of the dealer. 

“T am certain it is a trap prepared by the 
official, sir scholar” I said in conclusion. 

“Tt is a trap, surely” he agreed. ‘‘What 
do you purpose doing in the 
matter?” 

“T purpose to keep out of 
it, sir scholar.” 

“What marvelous wisdom 
you display, Fung Ching! 
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I propose that you walk into it.” 
“And get caught like a rat?” 
“That is true, Fung Ching,’”’ and Quan 

Quock Ming shook his head sadly. “I had 

forgotten that you have less intelligence 

than a rat. It knows how to spring a trap 
and carry off the bait.” 

“The opium is the bait” I reflected. 
“And you think I should carry it away?” 

“Certainly. It is there awaiting you.” 

“But you forget, sir scholar, that it is 
watched by a vengeful official and a shrewd 
Jew.” 

“That is true. I had forgotten—the Jew. 
You will carry off the official’s bait and leave 
the Jew in the trap. That will be better 
still. And we may as weil take a little profit 
out of him at the same time. Yes, that 
will be quite proper,” and Quan Quock 
Ming nodded his head many times, as 
though it were all settled except the 
taking and walking away. 

“How is it possible to do such a 
thing, sir scholar?” I asked. 

“T will think for you, Fung Ching, 
if you will act for me. All that is 
necessary is that you have sufficient 
intelligence to comprehend what is 
said to you and do as you are told. 
Is that possible?” 

“T think so, sir scholar.” 

“Then listen while I speak. Delay 
the matter of purchasing the opium 
with whatever excuses you can offer, 
and come here tomorrow evening. In 
the meantime I will interrogate the 
gods with the question sticks and 
learn how our enterprise will prosper. 
Then I will tell you how it is to be 
done.” 

I sat staring at Quan Quock Ming 
stupidly, for I could not think how it 
would be possible. He had given me 
the parting cup of tea (it was seldom 
necessary for him to remind me in this 
polite way that it was time to take my 
departure), and I had drunk it and was 
still staring, forgetting even to keep 
my cigar alight, when he asked: 

“Will you have another cup of tea, 
Fung Ching, or shall I throw you 
downstairs, as a fan quai policeman 
would a Chinese gambler? No? Then 
walk your way slowly.” 

So I left him watching his wives 
and smoking his pipe, while they sewed 
and said nothing. 











The official was in his doorway and the 
opium dealer was in his store, and both 
seemed greatly interested in me, though I 
pretended that I did not see the one and had 
very little to say to the other. I told the 
dealer that I had been too busy to get the 
money, and as there was no urgency about 
the matter I would not take the opium for 
a day or two. 

Still he held me by the arm and stroked 
my back, telling me many times that I was 
an honest man and could take, not only the 
opium, but anything else I desired, paying 
for it when it was convenient. But I could 
think of little save the official on the opposite 
side of the street, his vindictive face, his 
sharp eyes and his strong grip, and I wanted 
nothing so much as to get beyond the reach 
and the sight of him. 

When I went to Quan Quock Ming’s 
home that evening the prophet was 
sitting on the very edge of his chair 
with his hands on his knees and shout- 
ing at his wives, who were putting 
five-tael cans of opium into boxes; 
and he was very red in the face from 
the exertion of it. There were ten 
boxes, and ten cans to the box. Each 
can was full, as I knew by the weight 
of them, and not one had paid the tax 
of the government, as I saw by the 
| papers on them. 

“Where did you get so much opium, 
sir scholar?” I asked in great surprise, 
for I had never before seen so much at 
one time. 

“What opium, Fung Ching?” and 
he looked at me over his spectacles as 
| though he, too, were surprised. 

“The opium that the women are 
putting in boxes.” 

“Where would you say that an 
honest man got it? Would you say it 
| was given to him, or that he bought it, 
or found it, or stole it?” 

“T cannot say, sir scholar. What 














“Fung Ching, you have forgotten 














| do you intend doing with it?” 


the lesson I taught you in the sampan 
in Hongkong harbor, when you were 
whining like a sick puppy over leaving 
your home. Did I not pull your ears 
and slap your face to teach you that 
you should keep your eyes and ears 
open and your mouth closed?” 

“That is true, sir scholar?” 

“Tt is true that you have forgotten 






































the lesson. Now keep your mouth closed and 
your ears open, for it is my intention to 
speak. Tomorrow you will go to the dealer 
in opium and say to him: 

““T have one hundred five-tael cans of 
opium that has not paid the government 
tax.’ 

“You will see, if you remember to keep 
your eyes open, that he will open his even 
wider. Then say to him: 

‘“**T must hide this opium at once, for the 
government officials are very vigilant, and 
they may find it.’ 

“When he opens his mouth wide 
and stares at you, say to him: 

““Tet me put this opium in the 
secret place beneath your store.’ 

“He will frown and wink his eyes 








“T have one hundred five-tael cans of opium that has not paid the government tax” 





very quickly, seeming not to think well of 
the matter, and then you must say: 

‘We can make a great profit out of this, 
for opium is becoming very scarce.’ 

“Then he will rub one ear and stroke his 
chin while considering the matter. He may 
offer some objections at first, but they will 
be only for the purpose of gaining time 
while he is thinking how he can put you in 
prison and get the opium without risk or 
expense to himself. It is certain, however, 
that he will tell you to fetch it at night and 
hide it beneath his store. Do you 


“Yes, sir scholar, but why should 
we send this opium there, and how 
can we ever get it again?” 

Quan Quock Ming raised his hand 
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as though he would strike me and frowned 
on me long and fiercely. Then he shook his 
head as though in great sorrow and said: 

“Fung Ching, you are a great fool. It is 
very unfortunate. But listen. I am about 
to speak again. You will come with a light 
wagon at night and carry these boxes to the 
place beneath the dealer’s store. Then you 
will say to him: 

“ «Fetch the other box that I bought from 
you and place it here.’ 

“When the eleven boxes are together you 
will take the tops from them so that he may 
see that there are ten cans in each. Then 
say to him: 

“«T think I hear someone moving about 
upstairs.’ 

“When he has gone to see about the mat- 
ter, quickly take one can out of each of these 
ten boxes, place them in the box he sold you, 
and the ten cans you take from that box 
put in the place of the ten you took from 
these. Remember where in these boxes you 
place each can of the opium he sold you, 
so that you may find them again without 
difficulty. Do you understand, Fung 
Ching?” 

“Ves, I am to put ten cans of this opium 
in his box and put his opium in these boxes 
so that I can find it again.” 

“Your intelligence is increasing, Fung 
Ching. Though I still have to teach you 
what to say, as one would a parrot, I no 
longer have to show you what to do, as one 
would a monkey. Now, when the dealer 
returns to tell you that no one is about, 
say to him: 

“* ‘T wish to test the opium I have brought, 
for the one who sold it is not as honest 
as you.’ 

“He will want to see it tested, too. Then 
take from these ten boxes, one at a time, 
the cans that you bought from him, opening 
and testing each. Be careful to take every- 
one of the ten cans the dealer sold you, for 
we want no cheap opium. I know what is in 
these cans.” 

“But why, sir scholar, should we quarrel 
with the quality if we are to get it for 
nothing?” 

“Because you negotiated for first quality 
opium, and itis due you, Fung Ching. 
You would be cheated to take any 
other, and you would lose your face 
as a maker of bargains. When you 
have tested it all, you will say to the 
dealer: 
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*“*‘T am satisfied and ready to go, but first 
look about very carefully to see that no one 
is watching.’ 

“When he goes, quickly put the ten cans 
you have tested into one box, replace the 
other cans and put the covers on all the 
boxes. When he returns to tell you that no 
one is watching, start away, but pause and 
say to him: 

““T am foolish. I forgot that I must have 
one box in the morning early.’ 

“Then take the box of tested opium and 
carry it away with you.” 

“But you forget the official, sir scholar. 
He will be watching to take me to prison.” 

“T have forgotten nothing, Fung Ching. 
If you have any fear you may look to see if 
he is standing in the doorway before you go 
with the opium. But you will not see him. 
Of that I am as certain as I am that you are 
a great fool—and nothing can be more 
certain than that.” 


It was just as Quan Quock Ming had 
said. The dealer opened his eyes very wide 
when he saw so many cans and watched 
me hungrily while I was testing it. And I 
carried away ten cans of first quality opium, 
and the official was not there to grip me by 
the arm, put irons on my wrists and take 
me to prison. 

I carried the box to Quan Quock Ming’s 
home, but he did not even glance up from 
“The Book of Odes” he was reading, and 
paused only long enough to say: 

“Put it beneath the opium bunk in the 
small room, Fung Ching.” 

I did as he ordered and sat down to smoke 
until he should finish his reading; but it was 
the long “Ode to King Seuen on the Occa- 
sion of a Great Drought,” and he read very 
slowly to the last word. Then he asked: 

“What is the quality of it, Fung Ching?” 

“The best, sir scholar.” 

“Then I shall test it in the pipe tonight. 
Tomorrow you will return to the dealer and 
say to him: 

““T am afraid to keep the opium hidden 
beneath your store. Will you buy it?’ 

“He will bargain, and haggle and delay, 
but he will buy. He may not take it all, but 
sell all he will take, makingeas good 
a bargain as you can—but sell. If 
he does not buy it all bring one 
box away with you. And be sure to 
get your money for the opium you 
sell. Donotgivecredit. If thedealer 

















has not so much in his 
store, wait until he gets 
it. Take this can 
third quality opium 
with you, and when 
you are in the secret 
place beneath the store 
hide it, but do not let 
him know of it.” 

“But you have for- 
gotten that the official 
will be watching in the 
daytime, even if he is 
not there at night, and 
if I carry away so much 
as a thimbleful I willbe 
taken to prison.” 


ol 


“Fung Ching! I for- 
get nothing” he _ bel- 
lowed. ‘‘Do as I bid 
you.” 


I went the next day, 
but slowly and fearfully, to bar- 
gain with the dealer, but when I 
saw the official watching from the 
doorway across the street my legs 
carried me quickly away. I was 
then convinced that Quan Quock 
Ming had made some mistake, so 
I hurried to the place where he 
told fortunes on the street. 

“The official is watching, sir 
scholar.” 

“Watching who—what?”’ 

“The store of the opium 
dealer. If I carry any away I 
will surely be arrested. I shall 
not do it.”’ 

“Fung Ching, do as I bade 
you,” and he spoke so quietly 
and deliberately that I knew he 
was very angry with me. 

“No, I shall not go to prison 
for you.” 

“Fung Ching, I tell you that 
the official can do nothing. Go 
at once and attend to the matter, 
or I shall know that you are no 
longer a good friend of mine, but 
a malignant enemy, and I shall 
call down the curses of the gods 
upon you.” 

I went slowly and reluctantly 
and with many forebodings, even 
though Quan Quock Ming had 
been my very best friend for many 
years, and was a sage and a 
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prophet. Andas I went 
I weighed the risks I 
ran—the risk of years 
in prison on the one 
hand and of Quan 
Quock Ming’s enmity 
on the other—and they 
seemed of equal weight 
until I threw his wis- 
dom into the scale. 
Then I said to myself: 

“T shall have faith in 
my friend.” 

I did not look again 
to see if the official 
were still there for fear 
that my faith would fly 
at the sight of him, 
and my knees were 
weak and my _ voice 
tremulous while I bar- 
gained for the sale of 
the opium. I am certain that the 
mere thought of the official cost me 
at least a dollaracan. Still, I sold 
ninety cans—all but one box—for 
$19.50 a can. I had the money in 
my pocket and the box upon my 
shoulder and had only started up 
the street when I heard: 

“Fung Ching!” and once more I 
felt that grip upon my arm. “I’ve 
got you this time, Little Pete’’ said 
the official, and he smiled in a very 
unfriendly way when he used my 
friendly name. 

When he placed the irons on 
my wrists and led me to prison 
Quan Quock Ming’s friendship 
and wisdom seemed as nothing and 
my cell as the whole world. 


4 “I 7 


As soon as my hing ti—my 
cousins of the same family name— 
could give their stores as security 
that I would not run away, I was 
set free until such time as I should 
go before the magistrate to make 
my answer. Filled with anger I 
hurried to Quan Quock Ming. He 
was sitting behind his little table 
on the sidewalk with his hands 
tucked in his sleeves, turning his 
head slowly from side to side as he 
looked first up and then down the 
street, calling as usual for 
patronage: 
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“Fortunes! Fortunes! Good fortune for 
all!” 

“T did as you told me” I said angrily, 
being careful not to mention that he was a 
scholar, ‘‘and what has come 
of it!” 

“Fortunes! Fortunes! Good fortune for 
all!” he repeated, paying no attention what- 
ever to me. 

“Quan Quock Ming, I was taken to 
prison by the official, and I shall go for a 
much longer time unless something is done. 
It is all your fault. Now what is to be done 
about it?” 

Quan Quock Ming yawned and repeated 
his droning call: 

“Fortunes! Fortunes! Good fortune for 
all!” 

“This is very bad fortune for me, and it 
will be for you, too, Quan Quock Ming” I 
said as I seized him by the arm, ‘‘unless 
you help me.” 

“Do you want your fortune told?” he 
asked. 

“It takes no prophet to tell me that I am 
in serious trouble and will have to go to 
prison, all because I was foolish enough 
to do as you told me.” 

He ignored my words and manner and 
shook the question sticks in their urn as he 
would do for any patron. Then he held 
them out to me. I took one and flung it on 
the table before him. 

“T know naught of you and naught of 
your ancestry—” that is what he always 
said to strangers when he told their fortunes, 
and he said the same to me, though he knew 
more of me than I did of myself— ‘‘but this 
reveals all to me,”’ and he tapped the ques- 
tion stick with his long finger nail and smiled 
knowingly. 

After he had looked through his spectacles 
at me for a moment—and it seemed that he 
was mocking me—he studied the mysterious 
characters on the stick for a long time, and 
then said: 

“Your name is—let me see. 
Oh, yes, it is Fung Ching. 
name—” 

“Never mind that, fortune-teller, I know 
what my father’s name was. Tell me, if 
you can, what I am to do.” 

“Your father’s name was 
Fung Doo You. He is now 
dead, and that is a_ great 
piece of good fortune for 
him, for it would grieve 


now see 





What is it? 
Your father’s 
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All 


You are very lucky, there- 


him to know that his son is a fool. 
fools are lucky. 
fore you must be a very great fool. 
and walk your way.” 

“Tell me first what I am to do” I com 
manded in a threatening tone. 

“Do? Do nothing—nothing except what 
your wise friends tell you to do. J tell you 
to do nothing.” 

“You can tell me much to do when there 
is money to be gained and risks to be taken, 
and you are always careful to take half the 
money and none of the risks.” 

“Fortunes! Fortunes! Good fortune for 
all!” 

I flung a twenty-five-cent piece upon the 
table and went my way, not knowing what 
to do but reflect upon the gravity of my 
position. My clansmen were angry with me 
that I should have done all that Quan 
Quock Ming ordered in this matter of the 
opium, after he had once been the cause of 
my imprisonment in the chock chee busi- 
ness. They would do little to help me and 
he would do nothing, but their anger toward 
me was as nothing compared to my resent- 
ment toward him. 

The very next day I was to go before the 
lesser magistrate, who listens to the com- 
plaints of officials, for him to decide whether 
I should go before the higher magistrate 
for trial, and I had not even bought a 
lawyer. The fan quai newspapers had much 
to say about “‘Little Pete,” the notorious 
highbinder and gambler, who had _ been 
caught with a whole box of opium that had 
not paid the tax; and the official had talked 
to the writers of news, saying that “Little 
Pete” was the same man who had sold 
forged chock chees, but had escaped prison; 
that he had watched for a long time to catch 
“Little Pete,” and he could not possibly 
escape this time, but would surely be sent 
to prison for a long time. 

I sat before the magistrate thinking many 
things, but saying nothing at all, while the 
official told how he had found out that I 
was dealing in opium and had taken ten 
cans to the Jew man to sell tome. Then 
the dealer told how I had bought it, and 
both said I had carried it away on my 
shoulder. And I could think 
of little but Quan Quock 
Ming sitting on the sidewalk 
calling: 

“Fortunes! Fortunes! 
Good fortune for all!” or 
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lying on his bunk at home smoking first- 
quality opium. 

Then the very same box and the very 
same cans that I had carried from the 
dealer’s place of business were brought in, 
and one who understands much about 
drugs held up his hand and took an oath. 

“Have you seen what is in these cans?” 
‘he was asked. 

“T have” he answered. 


“What is it?” 

“Molasses.” 

The official believed the Jew man had 
tricked him, searched his place of business 
and found the can of third quality opium 
that I had hidden in the secret place beneath 
the store. And while the Jew man lay in 
prison awaiting trial, Quan Quock Ming, 
ray very best friend, lay on his bunk and 
smoked first-quality opium. 














A LOW, GRAY HOUSE 


By WILLIAM LAIRD 


A low, gray house across the flood— 


Good roof, guard well from rain!— 


And I would sell my heart’s best blood 


To see that house again. 


Before, a silver river-loop; 
Behind, a fir-set hill; 
And over, apple branches stoop 


To charm the rooms from ill. 


Rains, go before across the sea, 


And wash our meadows clean, 


That they may shine to welcome me 


In bravery of green. 


Pour blessing on the apple leaves 


And fruit for which I yearn; 


Sing round cne window near the eaves: 


“Thy lad will yet return.” 




















Improving Queen Charlotte 


VEN when printed and edited 
largely by foot-power, the weekly 
paper is the pocket flash-light of 
Western civilization. Wherever its 
portable, intermittent beam ap- 
pears, civic pride enters the log cabin or 
dug-out, the darkness of isolation vanishes, 
pro bono takes his pen in hand, and the germ 
of the pioneers’ society begins to sprout. 
Should two of these journalistic beams, pro- 
jected from rival settlements, cross each 
other, the sun of civilization has fully risen 
and trouble begins. Says the Queen Char- 
lotte News: 

“Tf our contemporary, the I-slander, 
could assay the brains of its pen-pusher and 
find a trace of brains or common sense, it 
would not tinker with the wheels of 
progress, that it knows nothing about; 
especially that progress which tends to- 
ward the upbuilding of the town in which 
it is published. It’s a scurvy bird that 
befouls its own nest.” 

As the vivid marine touch of local color 
in the last sentence betrays, the Queen 
Charlotte islands rise out of the North 
Pacific off the British Columbia coast, 
just below Alaska’s southeastern corner. 
According to the estimate of the passing 
generation, they were too far north to 
attract and support permanent commu- 
nities of white men, an estimate proven 
erroneous by the quotation from the 
indignant News. The castigation of the 
Islander is but another sign of the great 
change being wrought in the fur-bearing 
north. The echo of the locomotive’s 
scream on the Skeena river, reverberating 
across the water, brought men and plows 
to the northern islands. Prince Rupert, 
terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific, has 
a hungry growing population and little 
arable land wherefrom to feed it. On the 








Queen Charlotte group, lying in the 
latitude of Dublin, Liverpool and Ham- 
burg, a hundred thousand level acres under 
an English clime are awaiting settlers, 
veins of coal and copper are being opened 
by the drill. By and by the insurance 
companies will have to revise the rule 
which denies the privilege of paying 
premiums to those going beyond the 
sixtieth degree, north latitude, on the 
expanding western coast. 


Copper’s Weird Performances 


N 1899 copper rose from twelve to 

twenty cents a pound. With the rise 
of the metal, copper-mine stocks, notably 
the issue of the newly organized Amalga- 
mated, bounded upward. But the sales 
of copper at twenty cents were rare. 
Stocks piled up. When they were released, 
when the metal price was cut to twelve 
cents to attract buyers, copper-mine stocks, 
notably Amalgamated, broke the speed 
laws on the down grade. 

In 1906 and ’o7 copper pirouetted from 
twelve and a half cents to twenty-five 
cents a pound. At the low price, forty 
million pounds had been bought and con- 
sumed every month. At the high price, 
one million pounds found a purchaser in 
six months. But copper shares soared 
into the azure in anticipation of the profits 
accruing from the high-priced copper which 
no one bought. In October, 1907, the 
golden dam of high prices broke, a flood of 
accumulated copper swamped the markets 
at eleven cents a pound and copper stocks 
dented bed-rock in their violent descent. 

The past year saw copper metal rise to 
seventeen cents a pound. Copper shares, 
however, would not move, except down- 
ward. Though producers and refiners 
turned their pockets inside out to prove 
that they had not hidden a pound of 
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copper, though sales of the metal contin- 
ued in large volume at the high price, 
though the rise was accompanied by a 
bona-fide decrease in the world’s copper 
stocks the public, ears erect and nose 
twitching, circled about the pit at long 
range and refused to take the fresh bait. At 
seventeen cents, copper shares were lower 
than the quotations when copper brought 
but thirteen. 

To the Southwest’s copper-producing 
states, the public’s sniffing attitude was of 
large-sized benefit. If a hysterical public 
is easily coaxed into wild speculative 
purchases of copper shares, the temptation 
to manipulate the copper-metal market 
becomes exceedingly strong, and violent 
fluctuations in the price of copper metal 
disorganize and disturb mining opera- 
tions. Fifteen-cent copper is of far greater 
benefit to Arizona, Utah, Nevada and New 
Mexico than twenty cents for six months 
With twelve-cent copper, dullness, shut- 
downs and retrenchment following the 
short-lived boom. And copper around 
fifteen cents seems to be assured for another 
year. 

““And Nipped Off Her Nose’”’ 
QUCH terror-stricken wails and deep 

groans arose from the orange groves of 
California during the first week of the new 
year that the entire nation sat up, horrified, 
wondering, with a half-malicious grin, 
what manner of catastrophe had over- 
taken the birthplace of the Great Western 
Climate. For two nights temperatures six 
to twelve degrees below the freezing point 
had dallied, played hide-and-seek in the 
orchards; sixty-five per cent of the citrus 
crop had been damaged, the heaviest loss in 
thirty-five years had been inflicted upon 
an industry hitherto singularly, exception- 
ally, free from failures of the crop. 

It is hard to understand why feeling 
should have been wrought up almost to the 
point of calling out the Red Cross and 
starting relief expeditions to the succor of 
the sufferers. Delaware peach growers 
send out the same kind of an alarm every 
year—and everybody smiles. During a 
rainy period of almost six weeks last 
winter, during the height of the picking 
season, half the oranges shipped out of 
Florida decayed in transit on account of 
excessive moisture, yet no one proposed 
legislative assistance for the growers. Nor 





does the press exhibit symptoms of incipient 
hysteria when August frosts wipe out ten 
million bushels of wheat in western Canada, 
when a blizzard late in April swallows 
twenty million barrels of potential apples 
at a gulp. 

Advertising is responsible for the na- 
tional concern, sympathetic and otherwise, 
in the affairs of the California citrus 
grower. The publicity—deserved because 
of his wonderfully efficient advanced horti- 
cultural and marketing methods—he has 
received gratis, or bought and paid for, 
has been keeping him in an envious corner 
of the national eye, and he stepped at 
once into the focused field of vision when a 
touch of Eastern winter froze fifteen 
million dollars out of his pocket in a night. 
But, though he’ll have to get along with 
“little old last year’s car’’ for another season, 
his plant is undamaged and ready for busi- 
ness at the same old stand. 

For the benefit of those who might 
imagine that California is a// orange groves, 
let us repeat that the total of bearing 
citrus orchards does not reach 150,000 
acres, out of a total area of 28,828,000 
acres in farms. The startling discrepancy 
between the size of the affected area and 
the magnitude of the howl going forth from 
it simply emphasizes the possibility of 
expansion contained in the unaffected 
twenty-eight-and-a-half million acres. And 
returns from these other 28,678,000 acres 
have been most satisfactory, in the main. 
Potatoes and onions, it is true, felt the 
blight of an overstocked market, and the 
low offers for raisins caused the growers to 
unite in a million-dollar sales’ agency, but 
the prune has brought big prices, the wine 
grape, sold for five dollars a ton three years 
ago, is fetching ten and twelve dollars, 
buyers willingly signing contracts for ten 
years ahead; the apricot, fresh, dried and 
canned, has been a gold mine to the grower; 
the olive, recently quoted at fifty dollars a 
ton, has doubled in value, ten-year con- 
tracts are being made at the new prices, and 
nurseries cannot supply the demand for 
young trees. Peaches were a disappoint- 
ment last season, but walnuts, almonds, 
beans, apples and barley returned top 
prices. Hops soared like N. P. stock on 
Thursday before Black Friday when rain 
ruined the European crop; sugar-beets and 
figs never brought more money; instead 
of the usual five, aifalfa was worth ten 








dollars a ton in the stack, butter-fat 
showed marked strength, poultry products 
were high, and the tender tourist, brought 
through the cold spell by artificial heat 
quite undamaged, is shedding more than 
the usual amount of Ar cash. The oil 
wells did not freeze, mining went on as 
though nothing had happened, lumbering 
continued, no ice fields blocked the Golden 
Gate, and work on the two Expositions 
ceased not one moment. Taking it by and 
large, it may with truth be said that the 
sudden frost, like the blackbird of Mother 
Goose, nipped the tip of California’s 
prominent nose, but upon the robust 
economic frame of the Golden State it had 
no appreciable effect. 


From Siphon to Symphony 


WO years ago two hundred Cali- 
fornia towns had banished the man 

who wipes glasses and the long polished 
mahogany slab from dawn to midnight. 
In 1912 four hundred and _ forty-five 
communities exiled foot-rail, chasers and 
that which is chased, thereby raising the 
total number of ‘“‘dry”’ towns in the Golden 
State to seven hundred and seventy-five. 
Not so very long ago the saloon was the 
civic center of the typical Californian 
community. He who would find lodging 
in the country hotel must needs pass 
through the bar; in front of the bar gathered 
banker, business-man, doctor, politician, 
rancher, sport and laborer on a footing 
(a bit unsteady at times) of absolute 
democracy. . Between drinks, loans were 
made though rarely paid, goods bought, 
contracts closed, crops mortgaged, pre- 
scriptions written and jobs sought. To 
the mind of the old Californian, bibulous- 
ness was as inevitable an attribute of the 
male as the necessity of wearing trousers. 
No stronger evidence of California’s 
changed character could be adduced than 
the statistics quoted in the opening para- 
graph. Open Wild-West gambling went 
long ago; horse-racing followed; the saloon 
has lost its respectability, the pug is no 
longer a social lion. But the love of, the 
demand for, pleasure in the joyous state 
has not diminished by one ounce. It has 
changed in quality rather than in volume. 
Men have found that there is greater, 
healthier intoxication in gasoline than in 
alcohol, more fun in the turning of a corner 
on two rubber-tired wheels than in the 
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imitation of a sloop tacking homeward 
against a head wind. League _ base-ball 
ceases but three months in the year, and 
the diamond on the corner lot is never 
vacant. Surf and golf links do business 
winter and summer; when the Yosemite’s 
trails are snow-bound, skating is good on 
Mirror lake, with steam heat in the hotel 
and a roaring log in the fireplace, and down 
in the valley the picnic season begins in 
March. As a sample of other popular 
diversions in “dry” towns, it might be 
mentioned that the horticultural com- 
munity of Riverside—population 15,000— 
supports a symphony orchestra of sixty 
pieces and sends it out on tour annually. 

It’s a long way from siphon to symphony, 
but California has made the distance in 
one leap. 





The Motorman in the Country 


HE London Contract Journal deplores 
the hardships inflicted upon the worker 
by the suburban electric car. It robs him 
of an hour’s time every day, moans the 
Journal, takes him out to a garden he does 
neither need nor want, forces him to cross 
muddy country lanes, increases his ex- 
penses, often makes him late at the shop 
and causes great loss to the owners of four 
thousand tenement houses standing vacant 
in the heart of the world’s largest city. 
Tenements being practically non-exis- 
tent this side of the Rockies, no Western 
landlords have applied for alms since the 
motorman became a commonplace figure 
out in the country. But the country 
house and the little farm have grown 
amazingly in numbers wherever the fre- 
quent, flexible service of the trolley supple- 
mented steam transportation. In the last 
fiscal year, for instance, the Pacific Electric 
railway, operating a thousand miles of 
strictly suburban, interurban and rural 
lines in the Los Angeles territory, carried 
sixty-nine million passengers to and from 
country and suburban homes. The trains 
of this system were a powerful factor in the 
upbuilding of an agricultural and_horti- 
cultural region which contains more and 
smaller farms, more inhabitants, more 
wealth per improved square mile than any 
other non-industrial rural district of equal 
size in the country. 
Fourteen hundred miles farther north 
the trolley exerted a similar influence. 
Four weeks after the opening of the elec- 
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tric line from Vancouver to Chiliwack, 
fifty-two miles up the valley of the Fraser 
river, the equipment was found inadequate 
to handle the traffic expeditiously, milk 
trains had to be operated and farms of five 
to twenty acres appeared along the right- 
of-way as if by magic. 

The small farm—as an institution it 
has made greater progress in the West than 
in any other part of the country—feeds the 
trolley; the trolley, in turn, causes the 
small farm to multiply. Between them 
they swell the receipts, both passenger and 
freight, of the steam roads tapping the 
district cut up by the trolley. Hence the 
systematic large-scale construction of elec- 
tric rural roads by the strongest steam lines. 
Around Los Angeles, for instance, the 
Southern Pacific, through the Pacific Elec- 
tric railway, completed during the past 
year, or has now under construction, nine 
new lines and extensions of existing ones, 
besides the reconstruction of fifteen miles 
purchased and made part of the system. 
To take care of the increasing traffic, new 
equipment was purchased at a cost of a 
million during the year. At Fresno, Stock- 
ton and in the Santa Clara valley the same 
interests are increasing the electric mileage 
constantly. 

The most extensive construction of 
electric railroads in the West, and perhaps 
in the country, is going on in western 
Oregon, however. This construction is to 
speed the process of disintegrating the 
Willamette valley into forty-acre farms. 
From Portland at the mouth of the wide 
valley the Portland, Eugene & Eastern is 
electrizing the Southern Pacific’s steam 
line west to Hillsboro, Forest Grove and 
McMinnville; from Portland south it is 
electrizing the steam line to Corvallis and 
building a new trolley line through virgin 
territory from Corvallis thrdugh Monroe 
to Eugene at the head of the valley, a 
hundred and twenty-five miles from Port- 
land. In addition, an electric line parallel- 
ing the main steam trunk between Portland 
and Salem, Oregon’s capital, is to be con- 
structed. Three hundred miles of track 
are comprised in the electric roads that are 
to traverse both sides and the center of the 
Willamette valley. 

To judge from the number of building 
permits, the landlords of Portland and Los 
Angeles do not seem to fear vacant houses 
asa result of the trolley’s countryward march. 





A Sermon on the Stump 


ETWEEN British Columbia and Mex- 

ico along the Pacific slope there are six 
million acres of cut-over land, worse than 
unproductive. In addition there are seven- 
teen million acres covered with brush and 
second-growth. If half of this area be con- 
sidered arable land, more soil is lying idle 
than is tilled in the state of Michigan. And 
the consuming population of the coast 
cities is growing so fast that a resident of 
Victoria, according to an epistolary out- 
burst in the Colonist, was able to obtain a 
daily supply of fresh milk sufficient for his 
family’s needs only by surreptitiously 
annexing the ration of a neighbor gone to 
California for the winter. 

Around Chehalis, half-way between Port- 
land and Seattle, two million acres of stump 
land are slumbering within a radius of 
fifty miles. In forty-acre farms—green 
winters and intensive cultivation make a 
larger unit unnecessary—sixty thousand 
new families could keep the wolf out of 
cannon range on this land. But— 

Owners are skimming the unearned 
increment, raising the prices of the very 
raw land. Stump removal is expensive. 
It costs from fifteen to a hundred and fifty 
dollars to clear an acre. By individual 
effort the little fellow can make but small 
inroads into this jungle. Codperation, 
however, removal of the stumps by fire, 
dynamite, steam and electricity, with the 
aid of specially designed apparatus on a 
large scale, will reduce this cost to a maxi- 
mum of sixty or seventy dollars per acre 
and still leave a profit. Wise financiering 
and efficient management will be needed 
in colonizing these tremendous tracts. 
In the meantime, listen to an official of 
the largest stock-yards in the Pacific 
Northwest: 

“The best shipment of cattle I have ever 
seen at the yards, out of a supply of twenty 
thousand car-loads, has been a bunch that 
was driven six days through the mountains 
to Roseburg, Oregon, to be loaded, that 
would eat neither alfalfa, hay nor. grain, 
having never tasted anything but grasses.” 

The Smith Lumber Company, owning six 
townships of timber partly cut-over around 
Marshfield, Oregon, used to buy two to 
six beeves a day to feed its loggers. Having 
fenced its stump lands, seeded them with 
clover and grass and having turned cattle 

















into these pastures, the company today 
grows its own supply of beef. Its example 
is being followed by other lumber com- 
panies, especially in Idaho s Coeur d’Alene 
district where hogs have successfully been 
added to the steers. Rationally handled, 
logged-off lands will produce a good supply 
of beef and bacon on the hoof before the 
stumps are pulled. 


The Long and the Short of Cotton 


F Southern agricultural methods, the 

tenant system, the labor and race 
problem of the South were to accompany 
the entry of cotton into California and 
Arizona, these two states could well afford 
to engage the services of the liveliest 
greediest crew of boll weevils in the land. 
Thirty years ago, and again three years 
ago, attempts were made to produce cot- 
ton Southern style in California with the 
aid of imported negro workers on large 
plantations, but these attempts, thanks to 
Providence, emptied the pockets of the 
promoters and discouraged the importation 
of pickaninnies. Without negro pickers, 
but with the aid of transient Hindoo labor, 
the Imperial valley last year produced 
8500 bales of cotton. In 1911 the valley’s 
average was three-quarters of a bale to the 
acre; in 1912 the yield rose to nearly a full 
bale per acre, double the acre-yield of the 
South. Considering the very small acre- 
age, these figures.are of narrow significance. 
Of greater importance, however, is the fact 
that the Imperial valley farmers have 
bought every. pound of Durango long- 
staple seed to be found, promising to plant 
this spring at least fifteen thousand acres 
of the variety which brings fifty per cent 
more money than the bulk of the short- 
staple crop. 

Another most important bit of cotton 
history is being made in the Salt river 
valley, around Phoenix, Arizona. In 1912, 
after experiments. under governmental 
supervision on the Indian reservation dur- 
ing four seasons, the Salt river valley, on 
three hundred and thirty acres, produced 
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three hundred and seventy-five bales of 
long-staple Egyptian cotton which brought 
the growers twenty-one cents a pound. 
Short -staple upland cotton was selling at 
twelve and a half cents in January. Deduct- 
ing the cost of seed, cultivation, picking and 
ginning, a total of seventy-eight dollars, 
the Salt river growers averaged a profit of 
fifty to seventy dollars per acre. A com- 
pany was organized to handle the output. 
This company warns against too rapid an 
extension of the acreage. It recommends 
that Egyptian cotton be grown in small 
tracts, as a by-product alongside of alfalfa, 
cows and pigs, in order to enable the 
grower to do the picking with a minimum 
of hired labor. 

Outside of the cereals and farm animals, 
cotton is the greatest staple soil product 
in the world. It never lacks a ready 
market. It matures six months from the 
seed; the crop rarely fails and the producer 
is willingly financed by the banks. To 
these desirable attributes long-staple cot- 
ton, both Durango and Egyptian, adds the 
factor of high value. Demand for long- 
staple is chronically ahead of the supply. 

In the settlement of the Southwest’s 
irrigated land this last factor, high value, 
is of great importance. Irrigated land, 
especially land with a growing season of 
ten and eleven months, is rising in price 
constantly. Luxuries like fruit, olives, 
nuts, wine and raisins can produce an 
adequate revenue on only a small part of 
the total irrigated area. By far the 
largest acreage must be devoted to the 
production of real necessities, and among 
these long-staple cotton promises to become 
a worthy competitor of alfalfa, the miracle 
plant. Cultivated on parts of numerous 
small holdings, the labor problem would 
be solved, the acre-yield could be in- 
creased tremendously and, with the incip- 
ient culture of ramie and hemp, long- 
staple cotton would supply the raw material 
for the establishment of textile industries 
in the Far West. But haste must be made 
slowly. 











A New Record 


Maybe ye never could travel, but I reckon if 2. —ye don't get skeered—but just strike out confident 


4. —Gol durn it—but y'er goin’ like— 


5. —tchain lightnin’! . Nancy, there be the world’s record! 





